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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The End of War in Africa . 


HEN we look back over three years of war in North 

Africa, there are two thoughts that emerge. Firstly, 

it might so easily, and on more than one occasion, 
have gone differently ; and secondly, it ended more rapidly 
than either soldier or layman thought it would. The story 
of the British handling of the Mediterranean situation through- 
out these three years (for it was largely a British affair) will 
prove, when it is fully told and studied, to have been a remark- 
able feat of arms. Three years ago, the outlook was indeed 
grim. France had collapsed ; Italy was entering what she 
fancied were the last stages of a successful war. The Western 
Mediterranean was closed to the Royal Navy. Except for 
Spain, the Balkans (until spring 1941), Palestine and Egypt, 
all the Mediterranean shores—and harbours—belonged to 
enemy or enemy-dominated countries. A substantial Italian 
army was at the gates of Egypt ; to the other side of Egypt 
were Italian-occupied East Africa and Abyssinia. Our land 
forces were so weak that we had to abandon British Somaliland 
to the Italians. There was nothing else for it. Only boldness 
would pay. And boldness was the Navy’s policy. Deprived 
of French aid and outnumbered and outgunned by the Italian 
fleet, Admiral Cunningham first neutralised and then defeated 
that fleet that showed itself so reluctant to be drawn into 
a major engagement. Wavell routed the Italian army, 
capturing most of its personnel. Eritrea and then Abyssinia 
fell before a bravely conceived strategy, carried out in the teeth 
of potentially superior opposition. The advent of the Afrika 
Corps and the German Luftwaffe threatened to reverse the 
position, and did reverse it for a time. Less than a year ago, 
our armies were back inside Egypt. The Italian Duce had 
sent over his white horse and struck his commemorative medal 
for the solemn entry into Alexandria. Then came Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery, the break-through at El Alamein, 
and the long pursuit across a continent. Libya, Tripolitania 
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were ours. Meanwhile, Anglo-American armies had invaded 
Morocco and Algeria. French North Africa was reborn under 
General Giraud. The Allies met, re-organized, and attacked ; 
they broke through, defeated and rounded-up the Axis armies. 
In the final battle the Axis commanders were out-generalled 
as much as their troops were outfought. Rarely in history 
has there been so conclusive a victory. 


Axis Explanations 
HE enemy press and radio have been busy trying to make 
sense of this heavy defeat. One device has been to 

pretend that Rommel’s forces were never more than a skeleton 

army, living on the country and on what it could capture 
from the Allies. The German “ International Bureau ” for 

May 14th claimed that Rommel had to exist for whole weeks 

on what he might seize from the supposedly superior enemy. 

In Tunisia, for example—so runs this report—“ a few thousand 

Axis troops ” carried on the struggle with captured arms and 

ammunition. “Thus through the clever improvisation and 

fighting determination of the Axis troops, the British and 

Americans were held in check with their own arms and im- 

plements of war.” Queer propaganda when we recall the 

total of Axis prisoners secured in Tunisia—more than 200,000. 

A further expedient was the suggestion that the sole purpose 

of the North African campaign had been to allow the forti- 

fication of the continent against Anglo-American invasion. 

Other reports spoke of the efforts of the Axis in Africa to give 

Japan breathing space and the necessary leisure to mount 

a great offensive in the Pacific. Finally, the German public 

was assured that the Allies’ successes in Tunisia have not 

altered the Mediterranean situation. It remains what it has 
always been—Bombers’ Alley; and Allied shipping will 
continue to be attacked from Southern Europe. The Axis 
will, of course, return to North Africa in due time, now that 

North Africa has been officially declared to be part of Greater 

Europe. In all these professions bewilderment is obvious. 

Occasionally the honest admission is made that the cause 

of the Allied victory was. air superiority or the combination 

of air and sea power. But they must re-assure their own 
peoples who have, on the whole, been misinformed throughout 
the war. The Italians especially will take some reassuring. 

Their Empire Day, at the end of April, was devoted this year 

to the theme of Italy’s right to Africa and return to Africa. 
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Italy was by destiny linked with North Africa—that was the 
thesis—and the Italian people to-day were suffering from an 
Africa-sickness. The Italian radio has been consoling itself 
with pzans of praise of the heroic stand of Italian troops in 
Tunisia. To heighten the effect, it declared that these gallant 
forces were outnumbered by ten or even twenty to one. 
Taking the count of the Axis prisoners as 200,000, this would 
give us Allied forces of from two to four million, apart from the 
armies between Tunis and Egypt and in the Middle East. 
Silly propaganda of this kind defeats its own purpose. Indeed, 
Axis propaganda is falling between two stools. Their people 
are told that the United Nations cannot transport large forces 
because of the shipping losses caused by U-boats. At the 
same time—to explain away their own collapse in Africa— 
they are compelled to invent these phantom armies that have 
apparently been conveyed to North Africa despite U-boat 
interference. It was Hitler who proclaimed the efficacy of 
the “ big lie” in propaganda. But, when two big lies meet, 
they explode into fatuity. 

Indeed it is curious how German propaganda, for home 
consumption, is emphasizing the Axis inability to get supplies 
across to North Africa. There were not enough harbours 
or ships, they claim. Cardboard superstructures mounted 
on cars were what Rommel had to oppose the mighty forces 
of the United Nations. The Nazi radio, for May 2oth, 
said that the time had come to reveal what had hitherto 
to be kept secret. No more than 238 German parachutists 
and infantrymen landed at Tunis six months ago and created 
a safe bridgehead for the Axis. And, dealing with the whole 
African campaign, it continued: “ 'The enemy may not be 
pleased to learn that 80 per cent. of the lorries used by the 
German troops, 40 per cent. of their weapons and ammuni- 
tion, 50 per cent. of their armoured troop-lorries, and 30 
per cent. of the fuel used during two and a half years in 
Africa were taken from the enemy. There can be no better 
proof of the mastery of military improvisation by the German 
Command.” The plan is clearly to write up the military 
genius of Rommel and the achievements of the German 
Afrika Corps, and to suggest that the Tunis collapse was 
somehow an Axis victory after all. The number of 
prisoners captured in Tunisia gives the lie to this clumsy 
propaganda. 
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Invasion Echoes 

OME enemy sources reject the notion of an Allied invasion 

f the continent. The Atlantic Wall has been sedulously 
written up in German papers. Details are piled on details 
to make the Allies’ flesh creep. The Germans have had time 
to make provision against attack, at least in the most likely 
sectors. Any continental invasion will, we know, involve 
heavy fighting and severe casualties. Other enemy circles 
expect invasion, and very soon. The German Transocean 
agency, on May 13th, warned its audience that the attack 
might begin shortly from North Africa. “It will be recalled 
that Allied losses after the former rounds of the Tunisian 
struggle were serious, and that nevertheless only a few days 
were needed to replace fully these losses from inexhaustible 
reserves of men and material held there in readiness on the 
spot. As we have learned in the meantime, there is every 
indication that this may now again be the case. One week 
at the utmost is probably required to restore the full fighting 
strength of the North African Allied armies.” In Southern 
Italy measures have been taken to meet this threat. 


Italian Prospects 
‘es is little doubt that the Italian Government and 

people are vividly alarmed about their present situation. 
Italy entered the war ingloriously—on the supposition that 
it was in its concluding stages—and she has met with little 
save disaster. Mussolini’s inordinate dreams and hopes have 
been sorely shattered. Gone is the newly created Italian 
Empire, from which the King assumed the title of Emperor. 
Gone too are the more reasonable Italian colonies. Sicilian 
and South Italian ports and harbours have been heavily 
bombed ; and Italians realise that this is only a beginning. 
And yet the Allies have retained a sense of proportion where 
Italy is concerned. Cunning German policy, coupled with 
the timidity of the Western Powers, brought Italy into 
Germany’s hands. Germany required a partner before em- 
barking upon her programme of aggression. The German 
people were responsive to that aggression; the people of 
Italy, on the whole, were not. Despite Italian misbehaviour 
in Abyssinia and the Balkans, the Italians remain civilized and 
European, whereas the Germans have identified themselves 
with the totalitarian attack upon all European values. And 
yet we must beware of wishful thinking over Italy. It might 
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be possible for the Allies to conclude a speedy peace with 
Fascist Italy. But the difficulty is that they have pledged 
themselves to the destruction of Fascism. It is foolish to 
imagine that Italy will crumple before the threat of invasion. 
We should not underestimate the military qualities of the 
Italian soldier. During the war of 1914-18 they made a re- 
markable recovery after the disasters of Caporetto. Should 
their soil be invaded, they must be expected to defend it with 
valour. On the other hand, it is true that they are un- 
convinced about their position in this war. American prestige 
is high in Italy ; and there is no natural affection for their 
Axis partners. Even if the German grip on Italy has been 
exaggerated, it is unlikely that the Germans will be content 
to let Italy go: this would open up for the Allies a possibility 
of invasion across the Balkans. And then all political power 
in Italy is in Fascist hands. The recent Party purge was de- 
signed to improve control as well as morale. Useless to talk 
of the Italian King who was powerless to prevent Italy’s 
entry into the war though it was widely rumoured that he was 
opposed to it. Useless to speak of his abdication in favour 
of the Prince of Piedmont who, despite his long alienation from 
Mussolini and the Fascist Party, has been associated with the 
conduct of the war. Mr. H. G. Wells may inform Italian 
Socialists in London that we are fighting against the Vatican 
and the monarchy, as well as against Fascism. Italian 
Socialists may loom large in exile, but of their influence in 
Italy nothing is known. 


A Campaign of Hate 


RESUMABLY the object is to stiffen Italian resistance 

and to arouse public opinion against the United States. 
An official hate campaign is being carried on in Italy against 
Americans. The air-raid on Grosseto has been made the 
chief occasion. It is alleged that the American pilots deliber- 
ately machine-gunned women and children and dropped 
explosive fountain-pens and pencils. To quote one outburst 
reminiscent of German Nazi literature. It is taken from the 
Popolo d’Italia for May 3rd : 


We know them well, these instigators of crime, creatures 
devoid of all human attributes, representing master-criminals 
who, in the guise of statesmen, derive vast fortunes from the 
most shameless speculation, which may even include the 
shedding of blood, and makes them powerful elements in that 
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country which is the greatest exponent of human perversity. 
They are the men who serve the chief gangster, Roosevelt, 
in the vast feud waged by the Jewish Freemasonry of the 
United States. 
The “ Herodian bestiality of the cynical President of the 
White House ”—this is the picturesque language which the 
Italian Press or certain sectors of it are using to inflame the 
people against the U.S.A., towards which the normal Italian 
entertains the most friendly feelings of respect and almost 
kinship. To add to the propaganda picture, the Corriere 
della Sera, for May 11th, accuses the U.S.A. Air Force of making 
deliberate attacks upon Italian hospital ships in the Mediter- 
ranean. “ If only the great Spanish painter, Francesco Goya, 
could return to earth,” declared this journal, ‘‘ what inspiration 
he might derive for some famous canvasses on the horrors of 
war. They could be dedicated to the American ‘ Liberators ’ 
and entitled ‘ The wickedness of war.’” “Our watchword 
must be ”—writes the Leghorn Telegrafo for May 8th: “ Hate 
the Bolsheviks, hate the English, but above all hate the North 
Americans.” Slightly later Italian papers are filled with the 
most fantastic stories of objects dropped by Allied raiders. 
These include—in the imagination of the reporters—cigars 
filled with high explosive, electric torches, penknives made of 
light metal and bearing the inscription “ Italy,” also lipsticks 
and boxes of hair-cream, and packets of cough-drops with the 
name “Flaubert.” The Stefani agency speaks of lipstick 
tubes, handbags, powder cases, etc., filled with explosives and 
dropped upon Rome and Civita Vecchia. The whole thing 
shrieks aloud either of the silliest propaganda or of badly- 
excited nerves. © Stefani agency allows itself a free wallow in 
the stupidest talk about lynching, gangsters, and the imagined 
atrocities of American life. How far all this is due to Italian 
panic or what share of it must be attributed to a deliberate 
attempt to estrange the Italian people from the United States 
is not clear. In either case, there are signs of a cracking 
Italian morale. 
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Eyes East 
UST as the U-boat offensive provided a convenient alter- 
native to the German disasters in Russia during the winter 

of 1942-1943, so now the eyes of Europe are being deflected 

from North Africa to the Far East. Axis comment on the 

Churchill-Roosevelt conversations in Washington varies from 
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the wishful suggestion that political and not military issues 
were being discussed to the statement that its main object was 
to concert Allied measures in the Pacific. ‘The commentators 
affect to discover a serious difference of opinion between the 
British and the Americans as to the emphasis to be placed 
upon future strategy They argue that American interests 
are clamouring for an immediate offensive against Japan. 
The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung for May toth wrote : 

Maas, the Republican member of Congress from Minnesota, 
was probably the first to express the fear—a fear which in the 
meantime has been voiced fortissimo in the U.S., particularly 
in the Western states—that Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s 
African venture might give the Japanese time so to consolidate 
their conquests and to dig themselves in economically that it 
might no longer be possible to drive them out at all from 
East Asia. From the military point of view the British Empire 
and the United States have been neglecting every theatre 
of war in order first of all to feed the African lion. 

Well, whatever the truth of that, the African lion has had his 
meal: and it has consisted in the main of Axis prisoners. 
The presence in Washington of the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief from India certainly points to the fact that important 
Asian issues were considered. Mr Churchill said as much 
in his stirring address to Congress. .Swedish newspaper 
correspondents in Berlin report that the Germans are insisting 
that their delaying action in North Africa has been to the 
definite advantage of Japan, and that the Japanese will be 
mistaken if they do not make full use of it. Even supposing 
that the “»panese consider that they have already attained all 
their war objectives, they must understand that they can only 
expect to retain them in the event of an Axis victory in Europe. 
There is a tendency to play Japan as a trump card—a sign, 
surely, of considerable insecurity in the German mind. 


Fears in France 


INCE the German occupation of Southern France news 

from that country is less certain and reliable. The leaders 
of underground resistance are in regular communication with 
the de Gaulle headquarters, and this underground movement 
is very widely spread—among every class and section. The 
flow of French conscripts to Germany for forced labour has 
been speeded-up ; and Laval becomes increasingly detested 
as the figurehead of collaboration. Pétain has receded into 
the background. The various State youth movements have 
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shown themselves a fiasco. A Montpellier journal comments 
in the following terms : 


In France there are more than 300 youth organizations in 
existence : religious, political, lay, sporting and State groups. 
The most typical and the best-known are the Chantiers de 
Jeunesse which recruit French youth at 20 years of age. 
Even here, however, discipline, mutual aid, initiative, sports 
and regular life in the camps do not succeed in entirely 
transforming young Frenchmen who, upon returning to civilian 
life are, at the end of eight months, re-absorbed into the 
national political life, still remembering the evil social customs 
of the Popular Front or declaring themselves in favour of a 
form of patriotic puritanism (presumably Catholicism) which 
is more idealistic than practical. 


The central French problem of to-day is the reléve, the transfer 
of Frenchmen to work in and for Germany. It arouses violent 
indignation : that is evident. The Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Frangaise (A.C.J.F., for short) has protested against it 
as follows : 


In the name of the youth of France, the A.C.J.F. expresses 
its grief at the heavy obligations imposed on workers and youths 
from all classes to work either in Germany or for Germany 
in France. These obligations constitute a violation of natural 
rights and of positive international law. The A.C.J.F. 
expresses its distress at the fact that the French administration 
have accepted the carrying out of such measures and have 
sanctioned them. The A.C.J.F. deplores the terms in which 
certain persons have tried to cover up and comment upon the 
German requisitions. 

The students of the University and the Grandes Ecoles of 
Paris sent recently a letter of protest to Pétain. It would merit 
quotation in full. But space forbids. After recalling the 
students’ forbearance through three years of occupation, 
it tells the Marshal without further ado : 


We hate the lies which have done so much harm. The lie 
of the Armistice, the lie of collaboration, the lie of the reléve. 
Of these lies we desire to be neither the dupes nor the accom- 
plices. That is why we declare that, to the orders that have 
been given to us to work for the triumph of Germany, a true 
Frenchman can oppose only an unequivocal refusal. 

Our attitude of resistance to these orders, which are openly 
in contradiction with well-established rights, is perfectly in 
conformity with the doctrines of our great French jurists, from 
Beaumanoir and Bodin to Duguet and Haurion. 

Certain of our rights and of our obligations, we will struggle 
and suffer, remembering our heroic fellow-students of the 
universities of Prague, Warsaw, Belgrade, Ljubljana and 
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Leyden, for the triumph of our common ideals of humanity 

and Christianity. 
The recent feast-day of St. Joan of Arc was used by Germans 
and renegade Frenchmen as an incentive to a crusade against 
Bolshevism. It was an unfortunate choice. St. Joan’s national 
importance was that of the valiant woman who drove off the. 
fair soil of France an invader from overseas and castigated the 
Quislings of the time. She will come into her own again 
when the German is driven from the fields of /a doulce France. 


The Cardinal’s Paschal Candle 


AZIS and Rexists in Belgium have waxed hot and in- 

dignant over a supposed inscription provided for the 
paschal candle of Cardinal Van Roey. Volk en Staat (April 
28th) professed to publish the complete Latin text of this 
inscription. This stated that 1943 was the seventeenth year 
of the Cardinal’s episcopacy and the tenth year of the reign 
of King Leopold III; that the Belgian people had neither 
coal nor wood but the winter had not been a severe one ; that 
there was an abundant potato crop and a good fish season 
so that the people did not starve ; that, despite its grief owing 
to the deportation of many of its citizens, the Belgian nation 
was full of hope because of the African disaster and the fact 
that the enemies of Christendom were fighting one another 
in the East, and had complete confidence in Our Lady, Help 
of Christians and Queen of Peace. The Ghent paper, 
Vooruit, was very annoyed with His Eminence. On April 
29th it wrote: ‘‘ The fact that the Cardinal rejoices at what 
he calls the African disaster, in which the armies of international 
capitalism and Jewry and freemasonry are assaulting the pro- 
tectors of the ancient culture of Europe, is enough to astonish 
anyone.” On May end it continued the attack in an editorial, 
entitled “A Crime against the Nation,” which included the 
following paragraph : 

The Archbishop of Malines indulges in politics instead of 
religion. He has always dealt with politics when he thought 
it advantageous. But in these days this is a very dangerous 
practice, for he imperils the Church. Besides, he is not 
entitled to condemn as the enemies of Christianity—as he did 
on the document attached to the Paschal candle—soldiers 
of a State which has signed a concordat with the Vatican 
and whose basic programme regards positive Christianity as 
a fundamental of the life for which it is giving its finest blood. 
The Cardinal seems to think he is called upon to give his 
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country directives. He also thinks, though no one else does, 

that he is another Cardinal Mercier. 
There is a furious Nazi anger with the recent pastoral letter 
of the Belgian hierarchy which protested against the conscrip- 
tion of Belgian labour for Germany. ‘‘ The blatant political 
declaration of the Belgian bishops is wanton calumny,” wrote 
the Briisseler Zeitung for April 13th. As in France, so in Belgium, 
men are avoiding this conscript service by going into hiding, 
and they are assisted everywhere by their compatriots. A 
Ghent Nazi paper complained, in its issue for May 1st, that 
a new epidemic was breaking out. Men trying to escape 
labour in Germany are wandering about like gipsies: they 
cannot live on fine weather; “an increasing number of 
assaults on defenceless farmers and numerous ration coupon 
thefts (with or without the sneaking collaboration of the 
municipal clerks or even of Anglophile burgomasters) are 
sufficient proof of this.” Many of them are discovered and 
arrested. That, said the paper, was well-known. 

But what is less well-known is the good care given to this 
category of prisoner. This patriotic and specially pro- 
English care is lavished upon them by the Belgian Red Cross 
and the Winter Help Committee. One of our comrades 
who got into the Maria Theresastraat prison at Louvain by 
mistake and was able to enjoy three days’ free board and 
lodging told us of the marvellous food he and his companions 
were given. They got meat or sardines twice a day. “I 
have never eaten so many sardines in my life,’? declared a 
farmer who was imprisoned in lieu of his son, who had fled. 
Our comrade declared that they got oranges and apples too. 
Oranges and sardines ! 

With this combination—of oranges and sardines—the Nazi 
commentator’s indignation was reduced to silence. 


Bobola 

S we write these lines, it is May a2ist, the feast of St. 

Andrew Bobola, S.J., who has come to be the national 
patron of Poland. The writer was present at Bobola’s 
canonization ceremonies at Rome in 1938 and witnessed the 
transference of the relics from the Gest to the Roman Termini 
station prior to their being taken back to Poland. Since his 
martyrdom in 1657 Bobola has been a symbol of Poland’s 
stand along the Eastern borders of Christendom. There 
are some interesting prophecies linking Bobola’s name and 
the national cause that need not be examined here.. He 
was beatified in 1853 but canonized only fifteen months before 
the outbreak of this war. Among the letters pleading for 
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his canonization was one from Marshal Pilsudski, written to 
Pope Benedict XV towards the end of the 1914-1918 war. 
Pilsudski attributed the liberation of his country, “ which 
appeared to ordinary human reckoning a thing impossible 
to obtain,” to the intercession of Poland’s patrons and especially 
“to that of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, to whom the entire 
nation has appealed and dedicated itself.” As a measure 
of gratitude he begged the Pope to hasten the process of 
canonization, that this Polish martyr, “the patron of our 
Eastern Marches,”’ may keep his people true to their ancient 
destiny as the bulwark of the Church against the dangers of 
the East. Another letter, dated July 12th, 1920, was sent 
by the town of Pinsk, where Bobola was working when he was 
seized and killed, and it testified to the confidence of the 
citizens in Bobola’s protection. The letter declared that, 
though the town had been bombarded on more than ten occa- 
sions, not one of the townspeople had been killed. A joint 
letter of the Polish hierarchy, written from Our Lady’s shrine 
at Czestochowa, dates from two weeks later and repeated the 
plea for the canonization. It referred to Bobola as pre-eminent 
among Polish saints and spoke of the great popular devotion 
which had attached itself to his memory throughout the war. 
We must not allow ourselves to forget the sufferings and the 
heroism of the Polish people. They were this war’s first 
victim and they have suffered, probably, more severely than 
any of the others. The war must end where it began—with 
the guarantee to the Poles that they can live for the future 
their own national and Christian life. 


From Hungary 
HERE is plenty evidence that the Hungarians are re- 
solved to cut their losses on the Russian front and that 
they are trying to disentangle themselves from major Axis 


policies. Their country is surrounded by peoples that have 


little cause to love them. It has been Hungary’s misfortune 
that she is uncomfortably near Germany, that she has nourished 
grievances since the last war, and that her military class was 
always attracted by Prussia, as a counterbalance to Habsburg 
Austria. It used to be said—not without justification—that 
the Hungarians were charming in adversity but far less 
attractive when they could call the tune. Recent Swedish 
papers report that Colonel-General Jany, on his return from 
the Eastern front, hinted widely that Hungary will now 
concentrate exclusively on the fight against Bolshevism on 
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the home field and that no more troops will be sent to the 
further East. It must not be forgotten that Hungary did have 
five months of bitter experience during the Communist 
experiment of Bela Kun. And Bolshevism remains a vital 
problem for the peoples of East-Central Europe Signs of an 
acute political crisis within Hungary can be seen from an 
order, signed on May 4th by Admiral Horthy, which adjourned 
the Hungarian Parliament for an unspecified period. That 
same evening, the Prime Minister broadcast over the Budapest 
radio the determination of his Government to remain loyal 
to its present foreign policy of co-operation with Germany. 
The opposition to the Government came from both sides— 
from the Hungarian National Socialists and the so-called 
Party for National Regeneration, and, to the Left, from the 
Social-Democrats whose ideal is that of a federation among 
East-Central European peoples. A Budapest paper admitted 
recently that the masses of the workers are united in the 
Social-Democratic Party. Hungarian writers favour a more 
narrowly national policy. One of them, Gyula Dessewffy, 
wrote not long ago : 

The only aim of a Hungarian political attitude can be to 
free Hungarian intellectual life from all foreign influences. 
This is an extremely difficult task, for we are assailed from 
within and without. . . . We have to discover and conceive 
the most Hungarian form of life and internal order. We must 
seek the idea of freedom and internal independence, the release 
of the energy of the Hungarian people. By freedom we mean 
national independence, and also the right of the individual 
man to freedom. Democracy is a fundamental idea in 
Hungarian life, though it is very frequently abused. 

This cannot make pleasant reading for Hungary’s Axis friends. 
To complete the Hungarian picture—and incidentally to 
stress the value of Catholic influence in Hungary—here are 
some words from Cardinal Serédi, the Primate, in his Easter 
Sunday sermon : 

When we violate the rights of God and man we cannot 
expect the reward which God has prepared for His faithful 
servants. We frequently hear people wishing that the trials 
of the war would end and that the general insecurity too should 
be terminated which endangers the lives of individuals and 
even of entire nations, and-that we Hungarians should reach 
a safe harbour. But we never hear it said that we ought 
to be afflicted by remorse or that we should endure suffering. 
Let us steadfastly promise that we will desist from our habits 
of sin in private and public life, and that we will abolish the laws 
in our country which are not in accordance with the will of God. 
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American Viewpoints 


HE Presidential Address delivered at the twenty-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, on January 16th, dealt with the change of 
American attitude towards the war and the world. Isolation 
is not yet dead if isolationist voices are now low and rare. 
In spite of some voices to the contrary, I am convinced 
that we had no choice as a nation but to engage in World War 
No. 1. On the other hand, I consider it one of the great 
tragedies of World History that after the war we failed to 
perceive that we were not isolated, and could not isolate 
ourselves, from the grave political and economic world pro- 
blems occasioned by the conflict. By not adopting a more 
aggressive policy in the interests of justice at the peace table 
and by our repudiation of the League of Nations we helped 
to lay the foundations for a new and more terrible struggle. 


In the Pacific the situation has changed radically. For long 
Americans under-rated the efficiency of Japan ; ‘ the English 
certainly shared our attitude of superiority, and to a somewhat 
less degree, the Dutch.” Japan has now inflicted severe 
defeats on Britain and America, and “ to use the conventional 
Oriental expression, the Westerner has lost face in the Far 
East and he will never regain it in the old imperialistic sense.” 
The President of the association is convinced that war will be 
won in the Pacific, and the dominance of Japan broken. 
But—here is a salutary reflection :— 

The new consciousness of independence based on equality, 
which is acting like a powerful leaven in China especially, 
will no longer accept the old order of Western superiority 
and exploitation, however modified. China is not fighting a 
war of existence to restore concessions to Western Powers, and 
India, Malaya, and the East Indies will insist upon a new 
economic status. The tragic but glorious vindication of our 
own policy in the Philippines points the way, in my opinion, 
to a new and better future for the peoples of Asia still subject 
to foreign domination. 


There are two post-war possibilities—the address concluded— 
for the Far East. The first, the attempt to maintain in some 
form the old order of political control and economic exploita- 
tion. Its cost would be increasing bitterness and eventual 
repudiation. Japan will continue to be a strong power even 
after her defeat, while China “ seems inevitably destined in 
the course of the second half of this century to become one of 
the greatest and strongest nations in the world. She has all 
the potentialities for becoming a great unified continental 
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power like ourselves.”” The second alternative, after the 
destruction of Japan’s military power, is to invite the peoples 
of the Far East to enter with us into a world association of 
peoples, based on justice and equality. “‘ The foundations 
could thus be laid not only for permanent peaceful and friendly 
relations between the Far East and the West in the political 
and economic spheres, but also for a more sympathetic 
mutual understanding in characteristic phases of social and 
cultural life.” Finally, the speaker appealed to fellow- 
historians, declaring that it is the historian’s moral duty to 
see that isolationism does not again ruin American efforts to 
establish a new and better world order and once again leave 
open the way for world anarchy. 


The Foreign Missions and a Native Clergy 


HE consequences of this war—chief among them, the 

Nazi stranglehold upon central Europe—confirm the 
wisdom and long-sightedness of Pope Pius XI. His insistence 
upon a native clergy, and even upon the development of a 
native hierarchy, has been amply justified both by actual 
results and by world events. The policy was not entirely his. 
His predecessor, Benedict XV, in his encyclical on the missions, 
** Maximum Illud,” lamented that it had not yet been possible 
to provide native bishops to rule and native priests to instruct. 
To remedy this defect, he ordered the Congregation of 
Propaganda “ to establish in mission countries native semin- 
aries and to be especially careful to watch over the growth of 
the native clergy in mission lands.” This papal document 
was followed by ‘‘ Rerum Ecclesia” of Pius XI, which has 
been termed the Magna Charta of the Missions. Since its 
publication, events have moved speedily. Before 1923 the 
only fully constituted native hierarchies in mission lands were 
those existing in India for the Catholics of the Syro-Malabar 
rite and in Egypt and Eritrea for Catholics of the Alexandrine, 
Armenian and Coptic rites. In 1923 Pius XI placed in the 
hands of an Indian the first diocese in India, and appointed 
the first native Chinese Prefect-Apostolic. Three years later, 
he consecrated six Chinese bishops, and he was wont to refer 
to the day of their consecration as one of the outstanding 
landmarks of his life. To-day there are in China eighteen 
Chinese bishops and eight Chinese Prefects-Apostolic. In 
addition are to be numbered 2,091 Chinese priests, 3,781 
Chinese nuns, and 860 Chinese lay brothers in religious orders. 
Manchuria has one native Prefect-Apostolic ; Korea has one 
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native bishop and one native Prefect-Apostolic, while in Japan 
there are one archbishop, two bishops and one Prefect- 
Apostolic of Japanese origin. Switching to Africa, we find 
that, apart from Catholics of Alexandrine, Armenian and 
Coptic rites in the North East, there are now two native African 
bishops, consecrated by Pius XII in 1939 for vicariates in 
Madagascar and Uganda ; and the Prefecture of Ziguinchor 
in Senegal is administered by an African priest. Whatever 
our temporary fears about Europe, there is reason for great 
encouragement in this healthy and remarkably rapid develop- 
ment in what were once mission lands and may very shortly 
be countries able to solve, at least in some measure, their 
problems of clerical recruitment. 


‘ 
3 


The Education Problem 


TICULARLY in the North of England have Catholics 

| challenged the National Union of Teachers and other 

bodies which have attempted to rush through resolutions 
advocating a unified school system, with no provision for 
adequate religious teaching. They have been condemned 
as obstructionists but the charge is thoroughly unfair. At 
many of the meetings they were:presented with a programme 
that had to be accepted or rejected en bloc. Amendments 
were not permitted, and consequently Catholics had no 
alternative but to reject the programme. Negotiations 
between the hierarchy and the Board of Education are still 
in progress but it is generally assumed that the new Bill will 
be brought before the House of Commons during the autumn. 
On May 5th the hierarchy issued a joint statement on the 
question of Catholic schools. The statement welcomed the 
widening of the school system “so as to provide ampler 
educational facilities for all”; it approved the principle of 
equality of opportunity irrespective of the social or financial 
status of the family ; and it rejoiced “in the evidence that 
the (new educational) plan is conceived in a Christian spirit 
and that religion is to become a more prominent influence 
in the State schools.” None the less it emphasized the Catholic 
claim to fair treatment in the schools question. The State 
ought to provide schools to which Catholics—as also Anglicans, 
Free Churchmen and Jews—can send their children with a 
good conscience. The present system is an unfair one since 
it discriminates between those parents who wish their children , 
to have definite religious formation and those who are content 
with the undenominational formation of the provided schools. 
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There will never be true equality of opportunity—the state- 
ment urged—until the State provides as much for one class 
as it does for the other. Finally, a brief tribute is paid to the 
Scottish education system, which was examined in two articles 
in the March-April Montn. “Scotland has a fairer system ; 
we trust that the Government will give to England and Wales 
a settlement at least as equitable as that which is now provided 
in Scotland.” 


Apostolic Work in the Royal Air Force 


HE second of the R.A.F. Catholic Leaders’ Weeks was 

held from May ist to May 6th at eight different centres 
in the country : in London, and near London, in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Sunderland and Hull. 
Several hundred officers and men of the R.A.F., with members 
of the W.A.A.F., took part. The proceedings opened with a 
short retreat, beginning on the Saturday evening and ending 
on the Monday morning, after Mass. Monday to Thursday 
were devoted to lectures and discussions though Mass was 
attended every morning and a meditation was given after 
Benediction at 9 p.m. On Monday the general theme was 
The War: there were addresses on “ What we are fighting 
for, and Why?”, “ The Need for Leadership” and “Our 
Call to Leadership in the R.A.F.,” and on the qualities neces- 
sary for such leaders. The subject for Tuesday was England, 
with sub-titles such as: “ The Existence of God,” ‘“‘ His 
Revelation through Christ,” “‘ England founded on Christian- 
ity, and how that foundation can be preserved.” On 
Wednesday were discussed the Basic Principles of Post-War 
Reconstruction, with special reference to the Social Encyclicals 
of the Popes, the problems of family life, marriage and educa- 
tion, morality and moral obligations, and the disruptive 
influence of Nazism and Fascism. Thursday saw full attention 
paid to “ Our Call to Action in the R.A.F.”, “ The Guild 
of the Sword of the Spirit,” and a general outlining of work 
to preserve Catholicity in the Royal Air Force. The week was a 
pronounced success, and the greatest credit is due to Monsignor 
Beauchamp, the senior Catholic chaplain with the R.A.F., 
who was responsible for the idea and its realisation. He was 
assisted by many well-known Catholic speakers, clerical and 
lay. Among the latter were the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff, while the former included Canons Smith 
and Mahoney and other distinguished seminary professors. 
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CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


[i term “‘ secondary school” is ambiguous, but for 


our present purpose it practically means a grammar 

school. According to the Prefatory Memorandum to 
Secondary Schools Regulations (Board of Education, 1903-4), 
a secondary school is “‘ one which offers to each of its students 
up to and beyond the age of sixteen a general education . . . 
given through a complete graded course of instruction of wider 
scope and more advanced degree than that given in elementary 
schools.” On this definition the old public schools are 
classed as secondary schools though in common esteem public 
schools are distinguished from, and rank higher than, grammar 
schools. A wider usage of the term gives the name of second- 
ary school to almost every school which charges fees, no doubt 
with the implication that the school provides something more 
than is afforded by an elementary school. It is in this wider 
sense that the Catholic Directory for 1943 gives the number 
of Catholic Secondary Schools as 558 with 60,466 pupils. 
Manifestly in this total are included public schools, secondary 
schools in the restricted sense of grammar schools, preparatory 
schools and private schools with varying age ranges and often 
with very few pupils. In contrast to this high figure of 
558 secondary schools, List 60 of the Board of Education 
which names all secondary schools technically recognised as 
“ efficient,” includes only 140 Catholic Schools with 36,536 
pupils. 

To avoid misconception, it is worth while to emphasize that 
inclusion in List 60 merely means that the Board of Education 
has been invited to make inspection of the school, and as a 
result of inspection is satisfied that the school, providing for 
children between the ages of 11 and 16 (at least) years, reaches 
a reasonable standard in buildings, staffing, organization and 
methods of instruction. Many Catholic Schools of undoubted 
efficiency like some of the most famous non-Catholic public 
schools have not yet seen fit to invite inspection by the Board 
and so are not technically recognised as “ efficient.” The 
trend throughout the secondary schools of the country is 
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away from this position of self-sufficient isolation. Most of 
the older public schools have voluntarily availed themselves 
of the Board’s inspection. ‘Though inspection is a condition 
of government grants, these schools, without receiving grants, 
desired to be recognised as efficient. Already in 1927, “ of 
the 127 schools in England represented on the Headmasters’ 
Conference, only 14 had not been inspected by the Board, 
and even at that early date, the secondary schools which did 
not receive grants but were classed as ‘ efficient ’ in the result 
of inspection numbered 288 of which 169 were endowed 
schools or schools of similar type.” 4 

There is evidently an almost universal conviction among 
the independent non-aided schools that there are solid advan- 
tages, if only in connection with the governmental pensions 
schemes for teachers, in securing this official recognition. 
Catholic schools, partly no doubt because largely staffed by 
religious, have been slower than most to appreciate these 
advantages, but there are signs of changing policy. Some of 
the great teaching Orders of nuns have led the way, though 
diffidence and even prejudice still persist in places. Besides 
the 140 Catholic Schools already recognised (of which 95 
receive grant), something like another hundred of our second- 
ary schools, according to competent estimate, could without 
much difficulty qualify for the Board’s cachet of efficiency, 
if they cared to invite inspection; and a large proportion 
of the hundred might successfully apply for grant aid. 

These 240 schools, already “recognised,” or at least 
“* recognisable,” educate probably five-sixths of our secondary 
school children. There remain about 300 others, mostly 
small convent schools, which are doing a work of superlative 
importance by giving a sound religious and general education 
in the many parts of England where Catholics are few. They 
confer an immense boon on Catholic parents and on the 
Church. They often struggle against great difficulties. It is 
inevitable that many of them should be inferior in buildings 
and in staffing to the mass of secondary schools generally ; 
but the work of most is indispensable and no fair judge will 
condemn them. A minority are incapable of giving a real 
secondary education, and their disappearance is certain, if 
the licensing of schools, anticipated in the new Education 
Bill, comes into effect. 

The rest of this article deals not with the small schools and 


1 Selby-Bigge : The Board of Education. P. 144. Putnam (1927). 
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their comparatively few pupils but with the Catholic grammar 
schools, day or boarding, which educate the great bulk of our 
secondary school children. These schools do work akin to that 
of the municipal secondary schools, which Local Education 
Authorities, in virtue of powers and duties conferred on them 
by successive Education Acts, chiefly since 1902, have built 
new or developed by financial aid to older foundations on a 
large scale and an increasingly lavish standard. The author- 
ities, stimulated either by their civic sense or by the influence 
of the Board of Education, and amply supplied with public 
money from rates and taxes for their purposes, have set the 
pace in secondary education. Catholics for the sake of their 
children have tried not to be left behind, though they have 
had to build all their schools from their own resources. 

The task for Catholics in respect of secondary schools has 
been to ensure that their children throughout the country 
shall have equal educational opportunity with that enjoyed 
by the rest of the nation’s children, and this without losing the 
formation in the Catholic religion which is their need and right 
from baptism and which it is the duty of their parents to pro- 
vide. The task is excessively burdensome because under 
present laws, and perhaps even more, under present adminis- 
tration, by their insistence on Catholic teaching and Catholic 
teachers for their schools, Catholics are disabled from receiving 
anything but a pitiably insufficient share of the huge sums of 
public money available for secondary schools. From these 
immense sums, others benefit handsomely ; Catholics and other’ © 
denominationalists suffer from the financial discrimination 
which disadvantages them throughout the field of national 
education. 

The difficulty then is mainly one of money and it issues 
in three great problems : 1. How to build an adequate supply 
of schools—and to build them as soon as needed ; 2. How to 
maintain them when built; 3. How to staff them. That 
even a partial solution of these problems has been found is a 
cause for thankfulness and pride, but the solution remains only 
partial ; it creates new problems, and with the advance of 
national education is likely to prove still less adequate unless 
more public money is forthcoming. 

Briefly, the solution hitherto has been the religious vow 
of poverty. If there is to-day a respectable system of Catholic 
secondary schools, completing our system of elementary schools 
by carrying the education of youth up to the age of 16 or 18, 
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to the threshold of the University or profession and career, 
this has been achieved only because Catholics have produced 
thousands of men and women, mostly women, to take vows of 
poverty and to teach all their working lives in secondary schools 
without receiving real salaries. If these schools had had to 
pay proper salaries instead of just paying very little more than 
suffices for the bare keep of the nunsor male-religious teaching 
in them, the majority of them would have had to close down, or 
more truly, would not have come into existence at all. Nine- 
tenths of these schools have been built at the cost of religious 
communities, are directed by them and are chiefly staffed by 
them. Those responsible for the other tenth of the schools, 
together with the very important body of devoted men and 
women, the lay staffs in the schools directed by Religious, though 
not vowed to poverty, often share the disadvantages of poverty. 

1. The provision of every Catholic secondary school is a 
problem. Provision means buying sites, putting up buildings 
and furnishing equipment ; later repairs, improvements and 
extensions for further development swell capital expenditure 
under this head. The cost per school place was £50 after the 
last war and just before this war was £100, and it tends to 
increase. It can be said that not one Catholic school in fifty 
receives financial aid towards building. L.E.A.’s have legal 
powers to give building grants but they hardly ever give such 
aid : that is where administration is against us: and legis- 
lation does not help. Hence our schools are built out of our 
own money, and at the cost of continual sacrifice, restriction, 
deferment of hope and often frustration. The common ex- 
perience is that a school is set up with minimum accommoda- 
tion but lacking many facilities that contribute to the efficiency 
or amenity of education ; usually it is built only by the in- 
curring of a debt. This debt together with the annual interest 
is slowly paid off. The school premises are then added to, 
another debt incurred, and the same slow process of repayment 
starts afresh. Thus for the most part have our secondary 
schools developed. Instead of being able to start complete 
and adequate according to current standards of accommoda- 
tion, they take perhaps thirty or forty years to reach com- 
pletion. The refusal of public money for adequate buildings 
means the continuous handicapping of Catholic children and 
the denial to them of equality of educational opportunity 
with the children in the municipal schools built out of rates 
and taxes. 
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To anyone who is familiar with the cost of public education 
the achievement of the Catholic body in creating their system 
of secondary schools in this country cannot but be impressive. 
Proud as Catholics may well be of the achievement, they cannot 
be content with things as they are. In many centres the 
establishment of a secondary school has not been possible until 
ten or twenty or thirty years after it was urgently needed. 
There are still many districts unprovided with the schools 
required for the education of Catholic children beyond the 
elementary stage. Almost everywhere, their secondary schools 
need to be increased in size or to be furnished with additional 


. facilities, here an assembly hall, there extra science laboratories, 


elsewhere a gymnasium and playing fields or perhaps with all 
of these. There is a most serious need and demand in this 
country for improved technical education. Catholics have 
only two technical schools. If Catholics are to have their 
share in the vast reconstruction of national education, sub- 
stantially known from the famous Green Book of the Board 
of Education, and the subject of the new Education Bill which 
is believed to be imminent, they must be given financial help 
out of public funds far exceeding anything they have hitherto 
received for the provision of their schools. 

2. If the problem of building secondary schools is great 
the problem of maintaining them is greater. Maintenance 
means the running expenses including lighting, heating, clean- 
ing, additions to equipment, local rates and, in ordinary schools 
the biggest item of all, the payment of teachers. Of the two, 
capital expenditure or provision and costs of maintenance, 
the latter represents by far the greater proportion of the 
financial burden. 

Here there is a marked difference between secondary and 
elementary schools. Since 1902 the full maintenance of 
denominational elementary schools has been a charge on public 
funds; not so in secondary schools. This is not widely 
realised ; even many Catholic lay teachers in secondary 
schools are found to be under the false impression that their 
salaries are paid out of rates and taxes like the salaries of their 
colleagues in the elementary schools. On the contrary, all 
running expenses, salaries included, have to be met out of the 
school’s own funds. 

What are the funds at the disposal of Catholic secondary 
schools? Endowments are practically non-existent; far 
from having endowments most schools have debts with yearly 
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loan charges. The total resources may be said to consist 
of fees income supplemented by grants in aid from the Board 
of Education and from Local Education Authorities. Most 
of our schools receive no grants. 

Seventy-five Catholic secondary schools draw “ direct 
grant” from the Board of Education, a capitation grant of 
£8 13s. od. per annum for each pupil over ten and under 
nineteen years of age. For each pupil who is in an advanced 
course after passing the School Certificate Examination about 
the age of sixteen, the school may receive another £15 per . 
annum. Most “ direct grant” schools secure an additional 
aid from their Local Education Authorities. Some authorities 
give nothing ; others, varying in benevolence, pay anything 
from £2 to £6 per pupil ; the average payment is nearer the 
former than the latter figure. 7 

** Direct Grant” schools cannot pay their way except by 
charging prohibitive fees or by penalising at least the Religious 
members of their teaching staffs. Here is a typical example. 
A Catholic boys’ secondary school charges nine guineas for 
tuition—the most usual fee in the North of England : its 
* direct grant” is £8 193s. od. andits L.E.A. grant is £2 6s. od. 
Thus for each boy there is anet income of £20 8s. od., if every 
boy’s fees are paid (though in fact one boy in eight is educated 
free). Now an average cost per pupil in a secondary school 
paying standard salaries is £30. There is a gap between these 
two figures of nearly £10. Howis the gap bridged ? In practice, 
the only feasible means to preserve solvency and keep the school 
open is to cut down costs to income by cutting down the 
remuneration of the teachers. All but two of these are 
Religious and ‘each receives £150 a year, though most are 
graduates and some have taught for over twenty years. 
The Headmaster, an Oxford honours graduate, entitled on 
normal scales to £700 also receives £150 after 12 years as 
Head, a salary less than his brother received in an elementary 
school in his first year after leaving a Training College. 
The two lay teachers, mistresses for the junior boys, are paid 
Burnham salaries but only on the elementary scale. Such 
lay teachers in Catholic secondary schools often suffer financial 
loss because there simply is no money to pay them normal 
professional salaries. The only remedy is for “ direct grant ”’ 
schools to be given more public money. If only in justice 
to teachers this ought to be secured. 

Should fees in aided secondary schools be abolished by the 
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new Education Act, “direct grant” schools must receive 
their equivalent from public funds or they must close down. 
It is hardly conceivable that such equivalent will be refused. 

Twenty Catholic secondary schools receive ‘“ deficiency 
grant,” that is, a sum equal in amount to the deficit between 
fee income and expenditure. It is paid by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. These are the fortunate few among second- 
ary schools. Though probably all have money anxieties 
because of building debts they have no problems of main- 
tenance. So far, only the five L.E.A.’s, London, Middlesex, 
Bradford, Birmingham and Cardiff, have been willing to pay 
these deficiency grants, fifty per cent. of which theyerecover 
from the Exchequer. All the L.E.A.’s have the power to make 
these grants, but most are unwilling to give them on any terms 
that Catholic schools can accept. One difficulty may be cited. 
If the L.E.A. makes it a condition of deficiency grant that only 
children resident in its own area shall be admitted to the school 
on the reasonable ground that it will not pay for the education 
of children from other areas, most Catholic schools cannot 
accept, for they exist to educate the children in many neigh- 
bouring areas. The difficulty would vanish if L.E.A.’s were 
induced by goodwill or compelled by legislation to make 
agreements for mutual compensation in reasonable cases. 

The new Education Bill may be expected to specify the con- 
ditions on which L.E.A.’s should give the deficiency grant, 
instead of, as now, leaving L.E.A.’s that are often narrow in 
outlook and hostile to Catholics to make impossible conditions 
of their own. If the Bil! offers in this matter acceptable terms, 
some of our “ direct grant ” schools will be enabled to transfer 
to “ deficiency grant,” and thereby solve the grievous problem 
of maintenance. 

It is easy to see from what has been said of the problems of 
provision and maintenance, why it is that almost all Catholic 
secondary schools are in the hands of Religious. Lay men or 
women conduct a few private preparatory schools ; the secular 
clergy direct thirteen schools, three or four of them in close 
association with ecclesiastical seminaries. For the rest, 
Religious have a virtual monopoly of Catholic secondary 
education. Quite apart from the question whether Catholic 
parents do or do not prefer to have their children educated 
by Religious rather than by lay teachers, at least nine-tenths 
of the schools belong to Religious because they alone can 
manage to provide and maintain them under the present 
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national policy of penalising denominationalists in respect of 
capital and current expenditure. | 

This concentration of schools in the hands of Religious 
chiefly accounts for the fact that Catholic girls’ schools are at 
least five times as numerous as Catholic boys’ schools. All 
the latter of any size are represented on the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges, whose total membership is 63, as against 
273 girls’ schools represented in the Convent Schools Associa- 
tion. Of the remaining 222 unassociated Catholic secondary 
schools, the overwhelming majority are Convent Schools for 
girls. 

Why, this huge disproportion of schools in favour of girls ? 
Partly, because girls’ boarding schools are not so big as the 
corresponding schools for boys and so more schools are wanted 
for an equal number of pupils, but the chief reason is that at 
least five women for each man take the religious vow of poverty. 
A third reason is that many nuns holding headships in elemen- 
tary schools draw salaries which in the aggregate are a powerful 
financial help towards paying for building the secondary 
schools of their Orders. But for these headships, thousands 
of girls would never have had Catholic secondary education 
at all because there could not have been schools for them ; 
as a sequel, there would have been far fewer Catholic teachers 
than there are. 

3. The third major problem concerns the staffing of schools 
and is, at bottom, financial, for qualified and trained teachers 
cost money. Secondary school teachers should normally be 
possessed of university degrees and be trained for teaching. 
It is, of course, recognized that there is also room for teachers 
of non-graduate status provided they are competent. Very 
many Religious have all the qualifications required, sometimes 
of the highest kind: many others have no degree, but are 
competent and devoted in their work. But Religious Com- 
munities have not enough members fully to staff their schools 
and so they appoint lay teachers to their staffs. These 
teachers, whose professional training has been expensive, 
normally involving three years’ residence at a University for 
a degree and a further year to secure the Teaching Diploma, 
have a right to professional salaries. Except in “ deficiency 
grant” schools, of which Catholics have only twenty, these 
salaries are difficult to pay. The difficulty is met by saving 
on the salaries of the Religious teachers who are paid very 
little in order to pay decent salaries to the lay teachers. 
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f According to school incomes, it is necessary to have one, 
two or even three Religious teaching for next to nothing but 
their keep, for every lay teacher paid on professional scales. 

The lack of adequate State aid for Catholic secondary 
schools is the chief, if not the sole, cause of definite hardships 
felt by many well educated and truly Catholic lay teachers. 
Some are underpaid according to professional standards ; 
many, though receiving full salaries, have little security because 
too often they are liable to be superseded by Religious teachers 
in the interests of economy, while others are disappointed that 
there is no demand for their services in the Catholic Schools. 

This situation brings other bad results. Catholic secondary 
schools lose the services of some highly qualified teachers, 
to the educational disadvantage of their pupils ; competent 
Catholics are discouraged from becoming teachers, or, pro- 
bably oftener, from ambitioning the higher—and more 
expensive—courses of training because the prospects are 
unattractive ; the formation of a larger class of cultured 
Catholics is impeded; even the logical development of 
secondary education itself is frustrated, for it should lead to 
considerable numbers passing on to a university education. 
If this development is not achieved, Catholics will be-no match 
for those enjoying the benefits conferred by university training 
when in competition for places of power and influence. 

To the three main problems of Catholic secondary schools, 
those of building, maintenance and staffing, a few words may 
be added on two less serious, but very real troubles, due to 
financial disabilities. ‘The first concerns the travelling ex- 
penses of schoolchildren. Many Catholic parents pay travel- 
ling expenses for their children to reach a secondary school 
of their own religion. If a child has won a scholarship, 
L.E.A.’s pay the fare to the nearest municipal secondary 
school ; any excess over this amount for the extra distance to a 
Catholic school is a burden on parents who often can ill 
afford to pay. Not infrequently the burden is unmanageable 
and the child enters the municipal secondary school or foregoes 
secondary education altogether. 

Again, in districts where Catholics are few, a secondary 
school for what Catholics there are would be quite feasible 
if normal State aid were forthcoming, but in its absence the 
only way to have a school for Catholics at all is to admit 
non-Catholics so that the school by the added fees can pay its 
way. It is astonishing how well the Catholic tone of such 
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schools is maintained even when two-thirds of the pupils 
are non-Catholics. No doubt many non-Catholic parents 
prize this training for their children but such a mixed school 
is not our ideal, though it may be a second best. It is worth 
remembering that no state-aided Catholic school can legally 
exclude non-Catholic pupils merely on grounds of their religion. 

To sum up. Catholics have a system of grammar schools 
at present, but many are too small and many have had to 
come too late, long after they were needed. None have been 
provided by public money; almost all have conie from 
Religious, who earn some money by teaching and after 
paying for their bare subsistence, turn all their money back 
into the cause of education by training young Religious in 
Universities and Training Colleges, by granting free education 
to deserving children and by building new schools for the 
Catholic Community. This method of obtaining and main- 
taining schools is fruitful in results as in sacrifices ; it is never- 
theless inadequate for Catholic needs, it leaves many centres 
still without suitable Catholic schools and will be even more 
inadequate to keep Catholics on a level with others in the im- 
mense expansion of education foreshadowed. If Catholic 
children are to have equal educational opportunity with others, 
Catholics must secure much fairer financial treatment from 
the State than they have hitherto received. 


CHARLES SOMERVILLE. 
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THE ALTERED ATMOSPHERE 


O change more wholesome, and none more unpre- 
New by our fathers and mothers of Victoria’s 
time, has come over the mind of our fellow-Britons 
than the more quiet, understanding, and cordial attitude 
towards the Church and all things Catholic. It is more 
noticeable in every decade, and most so in the last decade. 
It is the most indubitable instance of mental “ Progress ” 
I know. Take as the latest high-water mark of goodwill 
and good sense, the Anglican and Orthodox and Free Church 
leaders, with chiefs of all the Allied nations, standing amid 
the Catholic congregation in Westminster Cathedral at the 
Requiem Mass for our late Cardinal. Perhaps that could 
hardly have been possible ten or twenty years earlier ; so 
swiftly yet unobtrusively does the atmosphere alter. Forty 
years ago such an event would have been unimaginable. 
Only in 1908 did the Eucharistic Congress in London meet 
with difficulties in the timorous Government of the day. 
For many years following formal Catholic Emancipation, 
Catholics themselves were not emancipated from diffidence 
and their non-Catholic fellow-citizens were not free from the 
bonds of bigotry born of long fears and lack of information. 
It will be of great interest, I think, to draw a few parallels, 
contrasts, and inferences for our instruction and encourage- 
ment. As an impenitent admirer of much in the abused 
Victorian era, as one who still reads a good deal that was 
written by its greatest minds, I have taken measure recently, 
as well as one can from books, of its “‘ reactions ”’ to Catholic 
truth, Catholic worship, and in general to what Belloc calls 
The Thing. Nobody has stated so justly and vividly—in 
necessarily short and sketchy form—the double mind from which 
the great men of the years 1820 to 1900 suffered, as Chesterton 
in the little Home University handbook, “ Literature in the 
Victorian Era,” and in the first chapter of that book. He 
there said, you remember, that the whole period laboured, 
with all its virtues, under the paralysing handicap of “a 
cloven, intellect’ which, in his violently pictorial way he 
described again as “a splitting headache.” . 
And, as usual, nothing so promptly exposed this duality, ~ 
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this inconsistency, this lack of inner centre and harmony, as 
confronting the Catholic Church did—and still does to-day. 
It is an incomparable touchstone. It acts like an X-ray even on 
the most likeable, loveable and distinguished minds. Of 
these, surely, there were plenty in that vigorous and variegated 
time — Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Froude, 
Macaulay, Darwin, Huxley, Disraeli, Gladstone, Newman, 
Pusey, Faber, Maurice, Kingsley and the rest. They often 
reflected the nation and the age: as often they led it, or 
criticised it, or even denounced it. But they never got too 
far ahead of it. Mostly, they were its mirror and embodiment. 

Hence the amazing interest of their work, historically, to 
us now. It is possible to a very ordinary mind of 1943 to 
“look down” upon his obvious mental superiors of 1843, 
and to say as he reads: “Tut, tut! J couldn’t commit 
such a faux pas as that! A big mind, his—but how limited, 
how dated, on this side!’ That verdict is only possible at 
all because, as Keats says, there is after all a march of mind. 
Things do move. Growth is a secular fact. The objections 
which Newman so brilliantly and beautifully met in his day 
have not to be met by you and me to-day—not the same 
objections and prejudices. The truth is, you and I may be 
comparatively dwarfs in genius and powers; but then we 
are standing on the shoulders of those who have preceded 
us, and we can see further. And we are not the last word ! 

I will start, arbitrarily if you will, since some start must 
be made, with Scott—Scott, the puissant founder of a romantic- 
medieval cast of thought, and to whom Newman had a 
“sort of devotion.” As a high Tory, Scott, though the 
creator of Di ‘Vernon and the sympathetic student of the 
monastic system, disliked the idea of Catholic Emancipation, 
and then veered to a toleration of it as one way of destroying 
interest in the religion thus emancipated. He told Byron 
that Byron might well end as a Catholic, and thought that 
consummation right for him. Descendants of both men en- 
tered the Church. As yet, a Catholic poet, like Tom Moore, 
was a rarity, and easily explained by his nationality. 

We enter the Victorian reign proper with Macaulay, who 
confesses to his shame that, amid all his vast reading in Latin, 
he had never read the Mass or seen it till he travelled to 
Rome. Then indeed he was exalted and transported by 
St. Peter’s and all the churches, went often to their worship, 
missal in hand, not to be beaten by any literary impediment. 
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He was more touched than he would ever let his Edinburgh 
constituents or London society at Holland House know. He 
thought ecclesiastical Latin not classical Latin—a severe 
judgment from him! The same words in English moved 
him deeply. The omniscient historian was unaware that our 
vernacular devotions out-bulk our Latin possibly in the pro- 
portion of three to one. However, on his return he stood up 
to several narrow-spirited deputations of Protestants and 
lectured them on their No-Popery nonsense; and in his 
History, where he could defy the groundlings from his own 
Olympus, he 4nscribed glowing tributes to the civilising, 
evangelising triumphs of the Church in the early centuries of 
British history—tributes not surpassed by his popular essay 
on the Popes, with the New Zealander standing on a broken 
arch of London Bridge in the city once of a thousand masts 
while the “‘ unsinkable Church” went forward from age to 
age and strength to strength. 

Disraeli and Gladstone were both bowled over, so to speak, 
by the “ defection ”’ of Newman in 1845. It was, they said 
years after, ‘‘a blow from which the Anglican Church still 
reels.” Disraeli, haunted by the conquests of Catholicism, 
in his last novel “ Lothair” elaborates an unconsciously 
comic picture of sinuous Cardinals kidnapping an Apollo-like 
sprig of English nobility and mesmerising him into the illusion 
that he had made his submission unawares to the Church ! 
As a tract, it is perhaps the biggest howler ever perpetrated 
by an adult man of the world—an astounding measure of the 
blank, the painful, ignorance outside the Church of the almost 
tedious caution with which converts are faced before they are 
received. From this essence of unreality, this bedizened 
melodrama in orchidaceous phraseology, it is cooling to 
enter the picked words of Thackeray, in “ Esmond ” notably. 
Here the Faith is treated, not expertly of course, but respect- 
fully and competently. Yet in nearly all other places, in his 
“Trish Sketch Book,” and in several occasional pieces, 
Thackeray echoes the Pall Mall and Belgravia of his little 
period in quips and sarcasms which only show, by his com- 
placency with them, the distance he was from understanding 
what Christianity and religion are. Saintsbury, an admirer 
and biographer, wishes the great novelist had kept off a subject 
of which he had not the ABC, and relates how Thackeray, 
gravelled about some point, had to send out for a copy of the 
Bible—not having one in his library. Dickens showed what 
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he thought of the bigotry of the Gordon riots, and in Italian 
sketches let fall hints of appreciation, below the surface, of 
Catholic devotion ; yet elsewhere bowed to his public in 
venting the acceptable anti-Catholic remarks, even gratui- 
tously. It seemed expected of a popular writer in those days ; 
a shibboleth which served as a reparation for his possible 
offences against readers’ other prejudices. 

It is enlightening to observe the solid self-approving Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, dominie and myth, who laid down the 
law on theology and so much else, usually with that same 
hall-mark of the “ safe’? man, a “lecture” at the Papists ; 
and then to listen to his son, the far more great and discerning 
Matthew, dealing with the stuffy prejudices of the time. 
** When one looks, for instance, at the English Divorce Court, 
which in the ideal sphere is so hideous . . . one may be permitted 
to find the marriage theory of Catholicism refreshing and 
elevating.” ‘‘ There is no more antecedent probability of 
the Bishop of Durham’s ideas being agreeable to perfect 
reason than of Pope Pius the Ninth’s.” ‘“‘ There needs a 
miracle of intellectual delicacy like Dr. Newman’s to produce 
urbanity of style . . . a man who alone in Oxford, alone of 
many generations, conveyed to us in his genius that sane 
ineffable charm which this exquisite place itself conveys,” 
“The old woman who threw her stool at the head of the 
surpliced minister in the Tron Church at Edinburgh obeyed 
an impulse to which millions of the human race may be 
permitted to remain strangers.” And he pointed out the grand 
style of the historic Catholic Church which yet contained 
enormous variety like “ the pell-mell of Shakespeare’s plays.”’ 

Or turn to Tennyson who, though he artfully echoed his 
public, demanded in self-respect to go beyond them and show 
them as much as he could of the story of the Grail, the psycho- 
logy of a St. Simon on the pillar, St. Telemachus, of St. 
Francis with “‘ his Catholic wholeness,” and the woman in 
“The Wreck ”—‘I cling to the Catholic cross once more, 
to the Faith that saves.” Browning, more adventurous, had 
it both ways ; slight satire in the Bishop ordering his tomb in 
St. Praxed’s and in his Bishop Blougram turning a sceptic 
interviewer inside out—and the superbly drawn Pope in 
* The Ring and the Book.” Carlyle’s one remaining title now 
to our intellectual respect, I think, is his insistence (in an 
extrovert and philistine time) upon the supremacy of inward 
values—spirit infinitely more important than  externals. 
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Apart from that, he dates quite painfully. In him, it is as often 
bile that speaks, as insight. He is a boiling kettle of prejudices 
and antipathies, mainly provincial, partial, and violent. 
Any gesture or ritual which fe, reared in Craigenputtock, 
does not understand, is at once covered with grotesque humour 
and abuse as “ mummery.” Newman, Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge—he groans over them as inexplicable, not guessing 
what blindness and limitation posterity would see in his 
judgments. Though he lost doctrinal Christianity, he never faced 
the fact of the loss but covered it up in an enormous poetic 
vocabulary and in German philosophy; keeping his Calvinist 

habit of mind after he ceased to be in any communion. 

That was the trick of the time with many men—doctrine 
thrown overboard, with a bid to retain Christian ethics. 

It is still a popular fallacy—a direct legacy from certain 
Victorians. ‘The agnostics were incorrigible preachers. They 
preached lay sermons indefatigably : at the British Association, - 
in mechanics’ institutes, at art schools. Ruskin out-preached 
any bishop, and in volume after volume on the Middle Ages 
missed the only point—the life built on the Passion and 
Incarnation. Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall had no tidings of 
great joy; but they preached. Yes, we must give them 
high marks for moral earnestness, often for attractive prose 
style, but in some cases few or no marks for that integrity of 
Intellect which is logic, and consistency—the thinker’s 
conscience. How valid, by contrast, was the plain Christian 
faith of scientists like Pasteur and Faraday, of Catholic men 
of letters like Patmore, Acton and Thompson. It is significant 
that a Catholic intellect and soul such as Newman is not to be 
thought of as Victorian or “period”; he escapes and 
transcends the fashion of the age. So, in a lesser degree, do 
two able Anglicans—Liddon and Dean Church. 

That strange but interesting century is perhaps best ufider- 
stood by attending to one representative “ case,” that diligent 
historian and master of a fascinating easy prose, J. A. Froude, 
of whom Mr. Belloc and Birrell have written briefly and well. 
He came under every wind of doctrine in those restless years. 
Son of an erastian archdeacon of the 18th century school, 
he went up to Oxford and with his brother came under the 
spell of Newman and the Oxford Movement. Of Newman 
he has left us, in “ Short Studies,” a wonderful full-length 
portrait, perhaps the best tribute extant. The cadences of 
Newman clung to his memory to the end (as they did to 
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Bagehot, R. H. Hutton, Church, Lionel Johnson and others). 
Then young Froude was sent to live awhile with a pious 
evangelical Protestant family in Ireland, and came to respect 
their sincerity of life and belief. To us it seems odd that this 
could be a shaking discovery ; but to Froude it was. So 
Christian life, he argued, was not a monopoly of the Catholic 
party in the Church of England! However, the atmosphere 
of the time was not favourable to full-bodied belief in un- 
sheltered young men who moved about and studied, and he 
stood outside either the Protestant or the Anglo-Catholic 
circles. Carlyle’s influence now smote him. We can hardly 
comprehend to-day how Carlyle’s cloudy vehemencies could 
permeate the writers of half a century, but it is a fact. Emerson 
across the Atlantic (so different himself) felt it. 

So Froude, who (with Ruskin and Kingsley) has been read 
widely because of his mellow style, and has suggested the 
social and political ideas of to-day, began his career with that 
suspense of mind and reserve of belief which are supposed to be 
typically “modern.” He stressed religion as an attitude, 
evading it as definite theology. He believed in piety in the 
ancient classical sense, as reverence and submission to the 
Divine Power over our destiny, and more than half felt that 
this was enough. How thoroughly that outlook later pene- 
trated half the intellectual circles of the nation! Defective 
it certainly is compared with the nourishing satisfaction of 
full Christian truth ; but it is noble compared with so-called 
rationalism, positivismi, and estheticism. ‘Through his forty 
volumes of history, romance, travels, and essays, one may 
trace a prevailing moral note ; through the narrative there 
sounds the preacher, persuader, and prophet. This is his 
only consistency and unity. For the rest, he is full of un- 
resolved contradictions. In one essay he sincerely puts a 
case} in another, he answers it or states its opposite. Nobody 
has described with lovelier rhythm the solemnity, truth and 
charm of the Church and great Catholics ; nobody has been 
more angry, almost shrewish, at certain monastic abuses 
immediately preceding the 16th century Schism. Now he is 
for Calvin; now he is against. In one place he praises 
Luther ; in another, he seems to prefer the Catholic spirit 
in Erasmus, St. Thomas More and Warham. You may read his 
hero-worship of Latimer, and of the Elizabethan freebooters ; 
and then what Mr. Belloc admits a masterly and sympathetic 
exposition of the Apostolic and Roman and Catholic faith :— 
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“The carnal doctrine of the sacraments which they are 
compelled to acknowledge to have been taught as fully in the 
early Church as it is now taught by Roman Catholics, has 
long been the stumbling-block to Protestants. J¢ was the 
very essence of Christianity itself.” 

Such conclusions must have mortally wounded the pre- 
judices of thousands of readers stagnating comfortably in their — 
sectarian presuppositions. He is always cutting across these 
idle, local beliefs, and must have liked irritating people into 
wakefulness. He is a puzzle; you do not invariably know 
where to have him. For example, he favoured, as a solution 
in Ireland, the Tudor idea of Anglo-Scottish plantations to 
stimulate agriculture and industry ; and yet, in “ A Fortnight 
in Kerry” and the story ‘The Two Chiefs of Dunboy ” 
he is: struck by the virtues of the indigenous Irish Catholic 
people—“ There is growing up a life in all parts of Ireland 
with more subdued grace about it, more human in its best 
features, than is to be found in any other part of these islands.”’ 
Then why try forcibly to alter it? He hated the unstable 
English way, alternating coercion with wholesale concession, 
and said the English should either administer wisely or get 
out. As we know, we have done the latter, and have not to 
blush any longer for absentee landlords, or peep-o’-day boys. 

I mention these opinions because Froude and one or two 
other Victorians, according to friends of mine high in review- 
land, are very probably “ coming back,” thanks to something 
in their tone and style which survives to please taste. No 
good reader should judge authors merely by their opinions 
and his agreement with them: we do not wish to be sur- 
rounded wholly by yes-writers any more than by yes-men. 
A difference may be stimulus. And occasionally manner 
may have more in it than the matter. In the finest word-music, 
you may overhear a mind thinking ; and as the marvellous 
voice of Newman told us, what are at first but rhetorical 
commonplaces “ at length come home, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and pierce him as 
if he never before had known them, with their sad earnestness 
and vivid exactness.” There is a pliant miagic and trans- 
parency in much of Froude’s prose, which carries us onward 
as on the long swell of summer seas ; and he had the secret 
of eloquence, though he had no good to say of oratory. One 
does not tire of it as one does of the smoky, stormy cloud-scape 
of Carlyle, or the restless brilliance of Macaulay, or the over- 
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curly ceremonious pronouncements of Ruskin, or the hot-house 
beauties of Pater. Froude’s “ Sea Studies,” his pictures of 
shooting or fishing in Ireland and Devon, his vignettes of the 
West Indies, his naval battles, his diaries of yachting are all 
airy, sun-warmed, and atmospheric. Why be annoyed when 
he does not quite understand the inmost wonders of the Faith ? 
He might, as Belloc thinks, have embraced the Faith if he 
had experienced one more push, one more clearing of the 
eye. His “ Oceana” is as difficult to lay down as Kinglake’s 
“Eothen.” In his “ English in the West Indies,” where 
theological interest recurs as in all he wrote, he says he told 
Carlyle that the Mass would survive all other worship, being 
the only vital form now existing in the world ; “ and Carlyle 
seemed to agree.” Both men chose unfortunate heroes— 
Carlyle took the Prussian monster Frederick, and Cromwell ; 
and Froude the Tudors; much as Macaulay selected the 
Whigs. But they are not remembered for these things. 
Froude is worth reading for his open-air note, his generous 
liking for men like St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, 
his dream (since largely come. true) of a Commonwealth 
united in sentiment and action, his passion for moral leadership 
in public life, his impatience with Gradgrind, utilitarianism 
and the Manchester School. Something rather like a reverent 
agnostic himself at bottom, he deplored unbelief in others, 
and the moral cheapness he instinctively saw dogged it as its 
shadow. He liked to see a religious leader stand up to the 
State, but was not so sure when St. Thomas of Canterbury 
did so! When the Spanish rank and file were cruel with 
Mexican Indians, he admits that bishops, clergy and leaders 
did their utmost to stop all excess and keep the expedition 
Christian ; all the same, his blame does not discriminate. 

He saw little use for small nations, which are occasions of 
war and cannot save themselves : 

“The dimensions and value of any single man depend on 
the body of which he isa member. The grander the organisa- 
tion, the larger and more important the unit who knows 
that he belongs to it.” If his mind had been an integrating 
mind, feeling the bearings of principles, he would of course 
have applied that to the Catholic and his Church. Yet he 
had sympathy, illogically, with peoples “ once innocent and 
happy and prosperous ” overtaken by the march of civilisation. 
“The unfortunates !”’ he cries out in Samoa. “ Was it not 
enough that we Europeans should give them gunpowder and 
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gin and measles, but that we must send our political epidemic 
among them as well!” He believed that progress came 
through great individuals, a minority, and distrusted the insta- 
bility of democracy. . Then he turned on aristocrats and rulers 
for neglect of duty, in ““The Uses of a Landed Gentry.” He ex- 
pressed the claims of agriculture and colonisation. Intheend he 
said: ““Wecannot govern Ireland. Be itso. Thenlet Ireland be 
free. . ... At least there would be no longer an inversion of the 
natural order which is maintained by the English Connection.” 

The lack of a stable foothold for faith in Victorian times is 
evident in this and all other of its gifted writers. Froude 
could be “ anti-clerical,”? and yet he would, he said, have 
considered it an honour to kiss the hand of the Jesuit father 
who ran a brilliant West Indian school and observatory. 
And of Hugh of Avalon he said “no finer spirit was ever 
incarnated in human clay.” When he came upon Dominion 
Premiers who were Catholic, he intensely admired them— 
faith and all. Sometimes he admires the earthy, 18th century: 
Anglicanism with its sleepy clerk, lion and unicorn over the 
communion table, sporting rectors, pews and _ privilege, 
narrowness and Toryism, because then people were steeped 
in custom and content. At other times, he says the Catholic 
Church is awake and doing all the work. At others, he 
professes a preference for “ Bible Christians”’ running an 
earnest mission of their own. How one pen could write 
panegyrics of minds so utterly diverse as Bunyan, Spinoza, 
and Disraeli is a puzzle. But he is unfailingly interesting 
despite his tentativeness and prejudice, because he was a 
searcher, “ perpetually striking” (as Belloc puts it) “ that 
note of interest, of wonder, and. of intellectual freedom which 
is the note of Catholicism. He was, I think, like a man who 
has felt the hands of a woman and heard her voice, who knows 
them so thoroughly well that he can love, criticise, or despise 
according to his mood ; but who has never seen her face.” 

I sometimes wonder what many men of that time would 
feel and say if they could revisit the glimpses of the moon 
and see to-day’s altered religious and political situation ? 
I think most of them would want part of their books destroyed 
and to start again. I think they would burn all the mistaken 
homage to Germany and its dissolvent thinking which has 
issued of course in anti-God Nazism, all the fly-blown mis- 
understandings of the indestructible Catholic witness, all the 
immature celebration of economic and material advance. 
They would go again to school to fact. W. J. Biyton. 














LATE VOCATIONS 


HEN men were demobilised after the European 

W war of 1914-1918, a number wished to become 

priests. In some cases they had begun their pre- 
paration before the war, but had to enter the fighting forces. 
More often it was the war itself which was the occasion of 
their desire. They had been face to face with death, they 
had realised the thinness of the veil between time and eternity, 
they had experienced the devotedness of the Catholic chaplains, 
and the support they were able to bring to both those in health 
and those who were dying. They had seen religion as a real 
thing, shorn of most of its adornments, and accessories. The 
result was often a new seriousness of view and a desire to con- 
secrate their lives to God and the spiritual benefit of their 
fellow-men. 

Theologians tell us that Almighty God will never leave His 
Church without a sufficient supply of vocations. Whereas 
so many students were delayed in their studies that ordinations 
had fallen to a perilously low level, it was providential that 
when the war ceased, so many offered themselves to fill the 
gaps in the clerical ranks. 

It seems likely that something similar will happen when 
this present war is over. Many of us priests, perhaps all of 
us, know already of young men in the forces who hope, if 
they are spared, to take up, or, it may be, to continue, their 
studies for the priesthood as soon as they are free. It is in 
the hope of helping such candidates that these pages are 
written. We do not propose to deal with vocations to religious 
orders, nor to touch what may be a very large problem, the 
entry into convents of some of the young women now con- 
scripted into the forces. Our concern here is solely with 
candidates for the secular priesthood. © " 

What is meant by a vocation? An instructive statement 
was issued on the subject by a commission of cardinals appointed 
in 1912 by Pope Pius X to examine Canon Lahitton’s book, 
“La Vocation Sacerdotale.” “A vocation,” say their 
Eminences, “‘on the side of the candidate, does not consist 
necessarily, or even ordinarily, in an internal attraction or 
in an invitation from the Holy Ghost, to enter the priestly 
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state. On the contrary nothing more is required, on the part 
of the candidate, in order that he may be lawfully called to 
orders by the bishop, beyond a right intention, together with 
fitness. This fitness consists of such natural and _ super- 
natural gifts, such holiness of life and sufficiency of knowledge, 
as will afford ground for hope that the candidate may ade- 
quately carry out his priestly duties and strictly observe his 
priestly obligations.” (Enchiridion clericorum No. 860.) 

Is not a vocation a call from God? Does not St. Paul say : 
** No one takes this honour to himself, but he that is called of 
God, as Aaron was”? True, but this is not irreconcilable 
with the notion of vocation just laid down, a statement, 
it should be noted, which had the complete approval of the 
saintly Pope Pius X. Almighty God has traced out from all 
eternity for every creature a certain path in life which we can 
call a special vocation. For many this path includes the priestly 
life. But the providence of God in regard to the priesthood 
works normally in the way above indicated. There are ex- 
ceptional cases, like the call of St. Paul, but they are very 
rare. Our Lord has founded a Church to rule us, and said 
to the apostles, and by implication to their successors: “ He 
that heareth you, heareth Me.” As when we go to confession 
with proper dispositions and receive absolution from the priest 
we know that God has forgiven our sins, so in a somewhat 
similar way a candidate for the priesthood who has tried to 
prepare himself well for his holy office, and is moved by a 
right intention, may, if he receives the call of his bishop, 
be sure that he is called to the priesthood by Almighty God. 
He need have no anxiety on the score of not being conscious 
of an inner voice prompting him to seek ordination. The 
Church is distrustful of such private inspirations, for her long 
experience has taught her the danger of delusion and fanatic- 
ism. Safety lies generally in following the normal path. 

We may consider, then, first the call of the bishop, and 
secondly the qualities required in the candidate. 

The bishop is absolutely free and unfettered in his choice 
of candidates. He may choose one and refuse another, nor 
need he assign any reason for his action, for no one has any 
right to ordination antecedently to the bishop’s choice. A 
candidate may think himself perfectly fit and capable ; he may 
feel convinced that God is calling him to be a priest, but he 
cannot go to a bishop and demand ordination. Granted that 
candidates are suitable in every way, nevertheless the bishop 
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is forbidden by Canon Law to ordain anyone who will not 
be necessary or useful to the churches of his diocese. More 
than this, even if they would be most useful, he is forbidden 
to ordain them unless he has means for their support. Natur- 
ally in the one case, he may make reasonable provision for 
future needs, and in the other he may rely on a continuance 
of the customary generosity of the faithful. Sometimes it 
may happen that a candidate has private means and is able 
both to defray the expenses of his training and to support 
himself after ordination (i.e., to be ordained, as the phrase 
runs ‘ on the title of his own patrimony’). Then the bishop 
may accept him for ordination if, but only if, he will be of use 
for the work of the diocese. 

In practice, however, having regard both to the constant 
expansion of the Church in most parts, perhaps in all parts, 
of this country, and to the amazing generosity of our Catholics, 
there is little difficulty in finding a bishop to accept a candidate, 
provided that the latter has suitable qualifications. 

Clearly, however, the better provided a bishop is with 
priests, or the less abundant his resources may be, the higher 
will be the standard he will rightly require in those who offer 
themselves. Where he needs but few, or can afford but few, 
he will rightly select the best. 

What, then, are the qualities which, taken together, render 
a candidate suitable for ordination? First we should reckon 
an absence of canonical disqualifications. As, however, these 
are chiefly of a technical character and can for the most part 
be removed by dispensation, we shall not enumerate the whole 
number, but select such as suit our purpose (see Canons 
974, 984, 985). 

A candidate should be physically fit. A bodily deformity 
which will interfere with a becoming celebration of Holy Mass 
or other priestly functions will be a hindrance. The Church, 
however, having regard perhaps to the improvement in arti- 
ficial limbs is less strict on this point than formerly. Cases 
are known, for instance, where she has allowed the ordination 
of a man who had lost a leg. But normally the bishop will 
require good health, for otherwise he can have little hope 
that the candidate will be useful to his diocese. Similarly 
he is not likely to be in a position to provide the wherewithal 
for the training of an elderly candidate, for such a one is un- 
likely to be able to give many years’ service. Where so many 
other circumstances need to be taken into account, we shall 
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not attempt to define exactly what we mean by old and young 
in this connection, but for obvious reasons bishops are more 
likely to select the young, those perhaps under 30 or 35. 

Next there will be required a certain minimum standard of 
education and mental ability. If the candidate is really familiar 
with Latin it will probably be evidence both of the one and 
of the other. If not, it will be necessary for him to have the 
ability and the perseverance required for learning that 
language (to say nothing of his own) and then to carry through 
the long, technical and often abstract studies of philosophy 
and theology at some ecclesiastical college. 

Most important of all, though we have left it to the end, is 
moral and spiritual fitness. As we have said, the candidate 
must have a right intention in offering himself for orders. 
That will exclude a desire to better his social position, or 
motives of worldly ambition, or mere subservience to the wishes 
of parents or others. The priest is primarily for the people, and 
consequently a right intention implies a desire to serve the 
Church, to work for the salvation of souls, and thus to live a 
life of sanctity and to save one’s own soul. 

In addition to a right intention, the candidate must have 
the necessary qualities, and of these he cannot himself be a 
judge, but must abide by the judgment of the bishop and, as 
regards matters of conscience, of his confessor. As a sub- 
deacon he will have to bind himself under vow to a life-long 
observance of chastity, internal and external, and he will be 
fool-hardy if he acts in a matter of such importance without 
consulting his confessor. 

In general, we may say that, as a basis of the priestly char- 
acter, a fulness of the ordinary, good, natural qualities is 
required. Abundant commonsense, steadiness of purpose, a 
staying-power and grit that will enable him to face difficulties 
without discouragement, and let us add, a sense of humour, 
will be invaluable to him. He is not to be moved by bad 
example or open temptation, or the more insidious dangers of 
slackness and monotony. 

The priest is to be the leader of others, a centre of strength 
for the weak, the “light of the world,” and “the salt of the 
earth.” Though he is to be in the world, he is not to be of the 
world, but able to live in it untainted by its poison. Even 
the pagan poet praised the justum et tenacem propositi virum. 

But no natural character, however admirable, is sufficient 
by itself. Above all the priest must be the man of God, well 
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grounded in the supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. ‘‘ Without Me you can do nothing,” said Our Lord, 
** least of all,’’ we may add, “ priestly work.” 

A late vocation, though bringing with it other difficulties 
and disadvantages, may often have in this respect a special 
advantage. A man, who comes to the priesthood after having 
had experience of the world, may have acquired considerable 
self-knowledge. He may know his own weaknesses and have 
learnt the indispensable virtues of humility and self-distrust. 
He may, too, know better than others the dangers that are to 
be faced and the means, natural and supernatural, of over- 
coming them. In addition he may have acquired invaluable 
experience of men, with an insight into their difficulties and 
a sympathetic understanding of the ways of meeting them. 

For reasons like these, great work has been done in all ages 
of the Church’s history by those whom Almighty God has 
called late in life to His service. A host of names will spring 
at once to our memory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
Ignatius, St. Paul, and indeed all the early apostles. May 
He raise up as great saints and apostles in the future! We 
need them as much as ever. 

How then is an older man to be trained to be a priest ? 
In general he should get in touch with a priest and be guided 
by his advice, given in consideration of the special circum- 
stances. We may, however, mention some of the means of 
preparation. 

Junior colleges or seminaries where church students are 
trained in their humanities may be suitable for young men, but 
not as a rule for those over 20 or 21. . There are other houses 
which cater more especially for older men who need preparation 
before they can embark upon the study of philosophy. Such 
are St. Edmund’s House at Edmonton, St. Augustine’s at 
Walworth, and Campion House at Osterley, all of which, 
and others in addition, we hope to see flourishing after the 
war. Campion House provides a full-time course of study, 
whereas the other houses named provide evening study for 
men who are engaged in business and cannot prudently give 
it up before testing their fitness for the priesthood. Should a 
man then by these means or by his previous education be 
fit to enter upon the technical studies of philosophy and 
theology, there are several possibilities. ‘The normal proce- 
dure is to enter a senior seminary or theological college, nor 
should it be too readily assumed that a man is too old. The 
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present writer, speaking from personal experience, can testify 
to the fact that many men between thirty and forty, and some 
even who by the end of their course were over forty, have 
fitted in most admirably with the ordinary seminary routine 
and have afterwards done magnificent parochial work. No 
doubt for an older man there are special difficulties, but often, 
as with St. Ignatius, the effort to face and overcome them is 
especially blessed by Almighty God. 
Yet it often happens that even with the best will in the world 
a candidate is really too old for a seminary course. For such 
cases the Beda College, temporarily at Upholland, but after 
the war, as we hope, to resume its work in Rome, may provide 
the solution. By its means, many men of riper years have 
been able to become priests and have done wonderful work 
for the Church. 
We have tried to put down on paper, briefly but accurately, 
what is required in the candidate for the priesthood. The 
first reaction of the reader will probably be: “It’s beyond 
me. I am not worthy. I could never do it.” This is, of 
course, partly true. No man can be, in any strict sense, 
worthy of the sublime dignity of the priesthood. The longer 
a priest lives, the greater the sincerity with which daily at 
the altar he strikes his breast and thrice says Domine non sum 
dignus. Constantly, too, does he realise his own unworthiness 
in his pastoral work, especially when in the tribunal of penance 
he comes in contact with the sublime and heroic, though per- 
fectly unconscious, holiness of so many faithful souls. In 
one sense the priesthood is beyond us all. Yet God, to tend 
His weak and sinful flock, has chosen weak and sinful men, 
and in calling them to the ministry He has endowed them with 
supernatural helps and graces. He may be calling some who 
read these words. Should a man feel drawn to offering him- 
self in all. diffidence for preparation for the priestly life, and 
should he obtain the cordial approbation of his confessor 
in regard to the necessary qualities, he may go forward with 
confidence. The long years of training are hard, but not too 
hard ; studies may be difficult, but not too difficult for one 
who is keen and has average ability. No great and good thing 
can be obtained without effort, and the priesthood is the great- 
est thing of all. 
P. E. Hauvett. 











THE LETTERS OF 
FATHER PERSONS 


HE thirty-ninth volume of the Publications of the 
Catholic Record Society is a joy to the eye and the 


heart in these days of emaciated books. Owing to 
wise foresight on the Society’s part, the War has not been 
permitted to dim the blue and gold of its binding nor to debase 
the fine parchment-like quality of its pages. It can stand 
unashamed in the proud regiment of its fellows, and, when 
taken from the ranks and examined, will be found to surpass 
most of them in the great human and historical interest of 
its contents. For this volume brings us the first batch of the 
eagerly awaited letters of Father Robert Persons, the great 
Elizabethan Jesuit who has been regarded by some eminent 
Catholics as the evil genius of the Church in England, by 
others as the saviour of the Church, and by Protestants 
generally as the very incarnation of Rome’s plots and strata- 
gems. Schemer or saint, the time now approaches when a 
final verdict will be possible, and this we owe to the devoted 
labours of Father Leo Hicks, S.J., the editor of the letters. 
The present volume covers the crucial decade 1578-1588 
when the persecution of Catholics by fine, imprisonment, 
torture and hideous death reached a peak of intensity surpassed 
only in the annals of the martyred Japanese Church. The 
faith was utterly destroyed in Japan, and to many besides 
Persons it seemed that the same must inevitably happen in 
England if Elizabeth and her ministers were not swept aside. 
To that end he was quite willing to plot, but no more so than 
_ his bosom friend Allen, and Sanders before them. One thing 
which the letters in this volume prove up to the hilt is that 
esteem for Allen involves esteem for Persons, because they were 
as David and Jonathan. 

Father Hicks introduces the Letters with close on seventy 
admirable pages of biography which are the more impressive 
because he makes no attempt whatever to impress. He 
eschews controversy, and dedicates himself, like the true scholar 
he is, to the proper task of the historian, which is not to blind 
us with rhetoric but to give us the facts. Not a few of the 
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letters have been published before, wholly or in part, but never 
before have they seen the light so free, from addition, sub- 
traction, or other adulteration. The labour involved in 
securing this almost perfect text must have been Herculean, 
and one cannot help feeling some regret that, owing to its 
being published by a private society, the book will not reach 
the general public and obtain the notice which it so thoroughly 
deserves. However,: one may conjecture from the whole 
spirit of the work that its Editor will not be greatly disappointed 
by such lack of acclaim. He writes as a scholar and for 
scholars, though he also invites the common reader to the 
feast by providing really excellent translations of the letters 
written originally in Latin or Italian. Here another regret, 
a perfectly unreasonable one, must be expressed, which is that 
Persons did not always write in English. His English is so 
racy, so full of bite and tang and colour, so Shakespearian 
in fact, that one comes to begrudge every ablative absolute 
wrung from him by the necessity of corresponding with 
foreigners. His two letters written from Rome in 1579 to 
Dr. Allen at Rheims and Father William Good, S.J., in 
Sweden are joyful reading even at this date, for they not only 
lay bare his generous eager heart but show us future martyrs 
and beati behaving like proper men of this world. The 
Venerable English College, then in its infancy, was governed, 
strange to relate, by two Welshmen, excellent in themselves 
but bardic to a degree and full of the spirit of Owen Glendower. 
Among the forty students were seven Welsh ewe-lambs who 
received much more than their due share of governmental 
solicitude, which might have been borne by the thirty-three 
Englishmen had not their spiritual and intellectual formation 
also suffered neglect. Hence arose the famous “ Revolt of 
the Martyrs,” in which Blessed Ralph Sherwin played a 
prominent part. To judge by what Persons says to Allen 
we have improved a good deal in this matter of nationalism, 
at least inside Britain. “‘I would the difference betwixt 
Welch and English,” he writes, ‘‘ had not been so often named 
or so much urged here among strangers, seeing that of both 
nations there be very good and vertuous people at home and 
abroad . . . but who can stay yonge men or ould eyther 
once incensed on both sides by nationall contentions. You 
know what passeth in Oxford in like occasions.” Father 
Persons himself was called a K. by one of the Welsh seven, 
which palpitating initial Father Hicks leaves in its decent 
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obscurity. He is, however, eminently fair and points out that 
his own countrymen of the highest degree, such as Sir Richard 
Shelley, last Grand Prior of the Knights of St. John of England, 
were every whit as sensitive as the Welsh or Scots: “A 
certaine Cardinall being desirous to know the difference 
betwene Welch and English, one answered well (as yt semeth 
to me) that it is almost like the difference between the Biscayans 
and Castilians in Spaine, where the first are the reliques of 
the oulde inhabitante Spaniards, and the second are more new, 
coming of the Gothes that conquered the country, but my 
L. Prior of St. Johns hearing of this answere was offended 
therewith and said the difference was rather as between the 
Moores and Castilians, applying the Moores to the Welchmen, 
who yet see not in reason how it can stand, seeing the Moores 
are later in Spayne than the Castilians....” The huge letter 
to Father Good is occupied almost entirely with the broils at 
the English College, particularly describing the determined 
front shown by the ‘ rebel ’ students in the presence of Cardinal 
Morone and other -intimidating dignitaries: “Albeit I 
thinke there must needes passe many excesses amongst so 
much as was spoken in that place, of so many Youthes: 
yet many men did imagine to see a certayne company of 
Lawrences, Sebastians and the like intractable fellows, who 
brought Emperours and princes to desperation to deal with 
them, for that they could neyther with giving or taking away, 
neyther with faire wordes nor with foule bring them to con- 
desend to any one little poynt that they misliked. Many 
also strangers made this consequent ; if these fellows stand 
thus immovable before such Princes in Rome, what will they 
do in England before the Heretiques? And many said that 
they doubted before of things reported of English priests in 
England, and of their bould answere, reported by Letters, 
but now they could believe anything of them... .” The 
upshot of the dispute was that the Welsh vice-rector turned 
the English Lawrences and Sebastians out of the College 
altogether on Shrove Tuesday, 1579, and they had to fend for 
themselves, no great hardship as it appeared, for twenty-four 
hours. “ For my part,” writes Persons, “I could not looke 
on them, wherefore I spent most of the day forth, and being 
partly with our Generall, partly with Oliverius, I had a pull 
of weeping with each of them, as also with Mr. Darbishire 
and Mr. Holt and others. . . . Thus did we celebrate Shrove 
Tuesday when all the towne was full of joy and maskes. But 
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surely the teares which were shed were not for compassion 
of the yong men, for they were most mery . . . but for very 
love and joy that God had sent to our countrey such youthes 
of such conscience, patience in adversity and other the like 
virtues as in these their tribulations did appeare.” 

One consequence of the trouble at the English College was 
that it retarded the scheme dearest to Father Persons’ heart 
of having his own brethren associated with the secular priests 
on the battleground at home. Onily Dr. Allen “ who is all 
good mens hope ” could effect that, he believed, so he begged 
him, entreated him, to come to Rome. From the first Persons 
had himself hungered and thirsted for the English mission-field. 
When he could not obtain it, he offered himself for the missions 
in the East, and it is interesting to conjecture what a man 
with his genius and drive might have achieved in India or 
Japan, had he not been denied that ambition also. He saw 
Father Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman of any condition 
to round the Cape and touch Indian soil, sail away without 
him. ‘I would have diverted him towards a certayne North 
India,” meaning England, he remarked wistfully. He had 
a covetous eye on Father Good also and tells him that but for 
the turmoil at the English College “‘ we myght have chanced 
to have pulled you out of your furres in Suetia.” For the time 
there was nothing else that he and Father Darbyshire could 
do except to try and save the English Jesuits in Rome from 
India and Japan, a difficult task as the attraction: of those 
remote and dangerous places was so powerful. Meantime, 
at the students’ own earnest petition, granted with extreme 
reluctance by Father Everard Mercurian who foresaw diffi- 
culties to follow, a group of Jesuits, mostly Italians, assumed 
charge of the studies and discipline of the English College. 
Of these men Persons wrote: “If our Superiours would but 
once give a-signe of consent to sett open the Colledge gates 
towards the enterprise of England, they would all runne out, 
even from the Rector himselfe to the lowest scholler in the 
Colledge.” 

At last in 1580, under renewed pressure from Allen, the 
General of the Jesuits decided to send some of his men to 
England, and Persons, beyond his best hopes, was chosen 
to lead the mission. It bristled with difficulties, for the mere 
thought of a Jesuit in their midst might be trusted to stimulate 
the persecuting zeal of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers. Father 
Mercurian drew up a set of instructions for the guidance 
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of the men going, which with slight modifications became a 
permanent vade-mecum of the English Jesuit missionaries. 
This interesting document is now printed for the first time 
as an appendix to the Letters, and of it Father Hicks gives the 
following summary : 





Missioners are sent primarily to preserve and augment 
the Faith among Catholics, and in the second place to bring 
back to it those who had been led astray through ignorance 
or at the instigation of others. With heretics, on the other 
hand, they are to avoid all contact, and particularly all 
disputations, unless necessity demand it. In a word, their 
field of operation was limited to those who were not at heart 
hostile to the Faith. The mission had more the character 
of a move defensive of the old Faith than of an offensive 
measure against the new Protestantism. To some extent 
these shade into each other, but from the instructions there 
is no doubt where the emphasis lies. In another section the 
missioners are warned not to meddle in affairs of state, nor 
to recount political news in their letters. . . . It was essentially 
a measure to exclude from the mission all that might give 
it a political colouring, and to bring into relief its purely 
spiritual character. 


Persons, attired in “a very fit suit Of a captain’s apparel, 
which was of buff laid with gold and with hat and feather 
suited to the same,” landed at Dover on June 16, 1580, and 
was given a gracious welcome by Queen Elizabeth’s very own 
search officer who procured him a horse and everything else 
needed for his journey to London. What a consummate actor 
he must have been, seeing that Walsingham had been advised 
of his coming: by spies and had taken every precaution within 
the power of his wily brain to intercept him! No Scarlet 
Pimpernel ever imagined was as elusive as this audacious 
real-life apostle. He told the good pursuivant at Dover that 
a merchant friend of his, lying at St. Omer, of the name of 
Edmonds, would shortly follow him to England, and asked 
that like favour might be shown to him. To crown his 
heavenly effrontery, he actually gave the man a letter for 
transmission to St. Omer, reporting the great courtesy shown 
him, and stating that “since his departure he had thought 
upon some special and urgent causes why it was convenient 
for Mr. Edmonds to make haste to London for utterance of 
jewels, which he would help him to sell if he made haste after 
him.” Thus he prepared the way for the entrance of Blessed 
Edmund Campion, whose jewels, the rubies of his blood, will 
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gleam in the robe of English Catholicism for ever. Perhaps 
the most daring of all Persons’ exploits during his thirteen 
months in England was the setting up of a secret printing-press 
at Greenstreet near Barking, practically under Walsingham’s 
nose. Details of the press and its successor at Stonor Park, 
Henley, will be found in Father Hicks’s Introduction, as well 
as much other fascinating material about the hunted lives and 
hair-breadth escapes of the two missioners. Every day they 
might expect to be their last at liberty, and it was in view of 
almost inevitable capture that Campion penned his famous — 
Challenge and Persons his hitherto unpublished Confessto Fidei 
ad Magistratus Londinii. The Government, in Persons’ vivid 
words, was indeed “ extremely stung,” and spared no pains 
nor expense to lay by the heels two such incomparable franc- 
tireurs of the ancient Faith. Campion they captured, tortured 
and hacked to pieces, but the other man moved among them 
untouched on his missions of mercy, reconciling, consoling, 
heartening the Catholics, and securing for the hundreds of 
them in prison the food, drink and clothing which their abomin- 
able gaolers denied. ‘“‘ Stiamo alegrissimi . . . in uno amenis- 
simo Paradiso,” he wrote. to Rome—we are the happiest of 
men in the fairest of paradises. 

That note of joy in the midst of danger and suffering runs 
through all the glorious story of endurance unfolded by the 
Letters. We even hear the laughter of the Martyrs and 
Confessors. We see Blessed Ralph Sherwin testing the 
immense load of fetters on his legs, “and when on moving 
them he heard the sound of the chain, he could not contain 
himself, but with a loud laugh and tears . . . gave vent to his 
feeling of intense joy.” Two days before he was captured 
Blessed Ralph spent the night with Persons, to whom he wrote 
as follows from prison: “I have. received the alms you sent 
me yesterday ; may God repay you. .. . I have now some 
little bells on my feet and legs to remind me who I am and 
whose I am. Never before have I experienced such sweet 
harmony.” Of his brother-Jesuit, Thomas Pound, Father 
Persons writes : “‘ Our’friend Pound is most strictly guarded 
in London and has been thrown into a gloomy castle on 
account of the freedom of tongue with which he lately be- 
laboured certain ministers and challenged them to a contest 
with Catholic priests. . . . He lies on the ground in a cellar and 
is allowed no use of a light ; he is loaded as well with enormous 
iron fetters ; and yet in letters which by some marvellous device 
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he has sent out in the last few days, he jokes with me in a most 
charming fashion, just as though he were living in luxury.” 
In a letter to Pope Gregory XIII singing the praises of young 
George Gilbert, that paladin of the lay Catholics, adviser, 
provider, patron, comrade and attendant of the hunted 
priests, Father Persons gives us a glimpse of his own heart. 
“Tt is a bitter fight,” he says. “God grant us humility, 
patience and strength. Every priest or other person whom they 
capture and suspect of having knowledge of our affairs, they 
torture on the rack or scaffold to make them betray us... . 
In the meantime we are living under their eyes with con- 
siderable safety, conversing, preaching, writing, and pursuing 
the courses that make for resistance, expecting torture of all 
kinds when we are captured, but meanwhile through the 
goodness of God sleeping with peaceful minds.’”’ What the 
Father says of the Catholics in general is equally inspiring : 


TI should never come to an end if I began to talk about the 
zeal and fervour of the Catholics. . . . It can truly be said of 
them that they carry their lives always in their hands. . . . 
No one is found in these parts to complain that services last 
too long. Nay, if at any time Mass fails to last nearly a whole 
hour, this is not much to the taste of many of them. If six, 
eight, or even more services are held on the same day and in 
the same place, which happens not infrequently when priests 
are holding meetings among themselves, the same congregation 
will be present at all of them. . . . Their zeal and fervour 
is worthy of astonishment principally in these three matters : 
first in hearing Mass, at which they assist with such sighs 
and such a flood of tears that they move even me, dry as I 
am, to weep against my will. The second thing is the devotion 
and reverence they have for the Supreme Pontiff, for, whilst 
his authority is held among them, as it ought to be, in the 
greatest esteem, this is not greater than their love ; and so, 
as soon as they hear those words in the Litany, ‘ Oremus 
pro Pontifice nostro Gregorio,’ it is a wonderful thing to see 
with what feeling they stretch their arms to heaven and 
answer all together. The third thing is that wonderful 
fortitude of soul that makes them ready to undergo any labour 
in the cause of religion. . . . With dauntless spirit and with 
wonderful joy they await from day to day the cruel sentence 
of death and outlawry, and in spite of it, just as though nothing 
of the kind was in store, they laugh and make witty jests as 
often as they see me or address letters to me... . 


As an appreciation of a great book, nobly planned and 
produced, this article is wholly inadequate, for it merely 
touches the fringe of the subject. Readers must go to Father 
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Hicks himself to see Persons in the round, and to hear Allen 
declare to his men at Rheims : “ All you that love me so dearly 
are bound by a new obligation to love and be grateful to the 
whole Society [of Jesus], and namely to our special good 
father and chief co-operator. For next under heaven 
F. Persons made me Cardinal.” Blemishes in the book are 
extraordinarily few. There is an excellent index, but one 
feels the need of a table of contents also, and perhaps it would 
have been better to number the letters. As all the Jameses 
of this world naturally know better than the Leos, July 25th, 
not June 25th (p. xi, note 3), is the feast of their patron. 
Though the Turks did not force the Christians into their 
mosques (p. xx), they did fine them for not going, which came 
to much the same thing. There is a charming little piece of 
exuberance in the translation (p. 88) of “ quibus tribus 
hominibus ”’ as “‘ those three brave men.” ‘That is about the 
sum and substance of Father Hicks’s editorial wickedness. 


James Broprick. 
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It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies ; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 


To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THe Montu has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 


Readers who are willing to forward their “‘ Month ” to a missionary or to pro- 
vide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts, are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, ‘‘ The Month ” 
Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 
whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,” or readers providing it, should 
be printed in capitals. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 
SPRING TO SUMMER: 1943 


HE heavy German reverses during the winter in 
Russia and the destruction of their armies in North 
Africa have most decidedly altered the position of 
Germany. Gone is the legend of invincibility. Stalingrad, 
E] Alamein and Bizerta-Tunis have seen to that. Gone now 
is that widespread fear of Germany’s Luftwaffe to which, two 
years back, so little effective reply could be made. To-day, 
on every front against Germany and Italy, it is the United 
Nations that rule the air and intend to remain its master. 

Other things have gone too: among them certain ideas 
that used to be the maimspring of German theorising and 
German boastfulness, in the war’s earlier stages. Then— 
so their Nazi leaders assured the German people, a people 
that needed scant encouragement to march to war on other 
peoples’ soil—they were fighting for a true Lebensraum, a living 
space worthy of their numbers and historical importance. 
Germany—naturally an enlarged Germany—was to be an 
industrialised and prosperous centre, round which would be 
grouped a number of subordinate countries—France and the 
Low Countries in the West, with the Czech lands, Poland and 
the Ukraine in the East—whose function would be to provide 
raw materials and agricultural products for that centre: the 
whole picture to be neatly rounded off by the extension of 
German influence to the shores of the Atlantic and to the 
Russian steppes beyond the Ukraine. 

This conception of Lebensraum shaded off into another 
favourite notion, that of the Germans as the European 
Herrenvolk or master-race. What need have the Poles of 
education? Of universities and secondary schools? Those 
were the rhetorical questions which Gauleiters and S.S. 
officials put to their German audiences. To take but one 
example, Poland—in the words of Frank, the Governor of 
Central Poland—was to be reduced to an intellektuelle Wiiste ; 
its people to be degraded to a new slave status, as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for their self-appointed racial 
superiors. 
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But now these once cherished and widely proclaimed 
notions have been relegated to some dusty basket in Dr. 
Goebbels’ Berlin offices. It is interesting to notice the change 
in emphasis in German propaganda. There are one or two 
major themes that keep continually recurring. They have 
some basis in fact, of course, but they are given this special 
emphasis to comfort and encourage the civilian at home. 
One of them is naturally the U-boat theme. Certain it 
is that the U-boat campaigns have increased in intensity and 
danger. But it is just as certain that Allied anti-U-boat 
measures are increasingly effective, in particular the provision 
of better air protection for convoys, and it is significant that 
even the Germans reported fewer sinkings of merchant ships 
during April and felt it necessary to explain this fact away. 
The U-boat problem remains serious enough for the United 
Nations but it is curious that German propaganda for home 
consumption has to pin its faith in victory principally on these 
naval operations. A second theme is the strength of European 
defences, in West and South, against possible Allied invasion. 
There are frequent Cooks’ tours for sympathetic journalists 
who may be expected, when they return home, to write of 
the formidable character of these defences. Once again, they 
are likely to prove formidable, at least in those places where 
attack might be expected : but, listening to what the Germans 
have to say about them, there comes the suspicion that perhaps 
they protest too much. 

Even more interesting to any student of the enemy’s mind 
is the altered réle that the Germans have now chosen to play 
on the European stage. They are no longer the Herrenvolk ; 
they have no time now to think about that cherished 
Lebensraum ; they are too fully occupied with the chivalrous 
task of saving Europe. The very Nazis who, only a few years 
ago, were rejecting Charlemagne in favour of the German 
heathen Widekind are hastily buckling on a kind of Carolingian 
armour against the new heathens from whom they are to 
rescue Europe—the heathens of the Russian steppes and of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock-exchanges. 

One or two examples of this new motive may be helpful. 
The Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung for April 25th contained a front 
page article with the heading “ Europe Fighting on Three 
Fronts.” The writer declared : 

Thus Europe stands—not as a besieged fortress, but making 
full use of defensive weapons, the effective power of which 
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reaches far beyond land and sea—in defence on three fronts. 
In the East Bolshevism’s struggle to attain its aims is hopeless ; 
it is certain that we shall eliminate the Bolshevist threat to 
Europe for ever. In the West, the inventors of the hunger 
blockade have themselves become blockaded ; they no longer 
face a West coast of Europe open to their influence, but the 
Atlantic Wall with its tremendous offensive power. 


The article dates from the days prior to the Axis break-up in 
Tunisia and continues : 


In the South the U.S.A. has had a foretaste of the young 
and indestructible strength of the people of Europe. This 
strength is alive on all fronts, and is inspired by the ideal 
of a joint fighting aim, which was again expressed in the 
communiqué on the Fiihrer-Duce meeting. Our struggle on 
the eastern, western and southern fronts shows who is threaten- 
ing European civilization and who is disputing the right of 
the nations of Europe to free development and co-operation. 


Note how completely—and incidentally how shamelessly—the 
Germans have taken over the vocabulary of honest com- 
batants. “‘ The right of the nations of Europe to free develop- 
ment ’—Czechs, Frenchmen, Yugoslavs and Poles know what 
to make of this extraordinary piece of journalism. 

In a foreword to the “ Handbook for Europe,” soon to be 
published by the German Research Institute of International 
Affairs, Ribbentrop has set down the following paragraph : 


To-day Europe is engaged in a gigantic contest for the future 
integrity of her frontiers. In the East the battle is raging 
against the Bolshevik enemy, and almost every European 
nation is taking part in the fighting. In the North, West and 
South, Germany and her allies are standing on guard against 
Anglo-American attacks. This fight will continue until the 
counter-balancing forces of a united Europe have cast out 
for ever the dangers from the Bolshevik East, and until Europe 
is safe once and for all against the Americanising tendencies 
from the West. 


Attempts are being made to realise at least a paper solidarity 
among German and non-German workers in home factories. 
The Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger for May ist wrote, in an editorial : 


The foreigner working beside a German in a factory, 
workshop or mine may only understand a few words of German 
and yet they understand each other. Their common task 
creates a bridge of understanding and all their achievements 
are the foundations of mutual acknowledgment and appre- 
ciation. The nations do not join hands in the big hotels or 
international congresses of the First, Second or even Third 
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International, where there never was room for a genuine 
worker, but in the workshops-and around the furnaces. Thus 
the foreign labour at present at our disposal does not imply a 
danger but the germ of a new development, the right way to 
European solidarity. 


There are echoes of the same theme in the press of the 
lesser allies of Hitler and of occupied lands. Le Soir of 
March 24th argued with the Belgian public that a new and 
far more intimate association was called for between Belgium 
and Germany. Their common danger was Bolshevism which 
no military power could keep in check if once the Germans 
should be defeated. “ After the’ disappearance of the one 
Power now maintaining order throughout the Continent, 
Europe, bewildered, its morals all awry, wuld be ripe for a 
surrender to a Bolshevism enhanced by all the glory of an 
overwhelming victory.”” The Dutch are frequently reminded 
that the whole future of their country is bound up with this 
new European consciousness, the shrine and guardian of which 
is naturally the German Reich. A Munich popular paper 
for April 15th included this blunt warning for the Rumanians. 
They must not imagine that the new European unity was a 
mere war-time expedient which might conveniently be dis- 
carded when the victory over Bolshevism had been won. 
It had very definitely come to stay. 

Coupled with this so-called European appeal is a declaration 
that North Africa is part of the Greater Europe. We’ve had 
Greater Germany: now we are treated to Greater Europe. 
The Berlin correspondent of Dagens Nyheter, on April 28th, 
said that this had now become a current phrase within 
Germany. This Greater Europe extends as far as the Sahara 
and out into the Atlantic. How much of this African extension 
may be an attempt to soothe poor Italian susceptibilities sorely 
ruffled after the liquidation of modern Italy’s empire @ la 
romaine cannot be said. However, in an article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung for April 27th we discover this assertion : 


It is correct to say that “‘ Little Africa ’°—that is the northern 
part of the African continent down to the Sahara—is as much 
a part of our European world as Scandinavia. The Mediter- 
ranean belongs to us no less than the Baltic. The historical 
and geological development of Africa emphasizes her close 
relationship with Europe. 


Now what success can propaganda of this kind expect to 


have in Europe? In Germany? A good deal. Kidelen 
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Wachter, an able but unscrupulous man who was Germany’s 
Foreign Minister shortly before the war of 1914-1918, declared 
that “a Press campaign of four months would convince the 
German people of the rightness of any idiocy you like to 
suggest.” In the countries occupied by Germany? In those 
countries which have been hitherto handled on the Herrenvolk 
hypothesis? Mighty little chance, by any direct appeal, 
except in those circles which, through desire of immediate 
advancement in politics or through care for gain, have identi- 
fied themselves, more or less, with the occupiers of their 
countries and with the Quisling regimes. But the question 
cannot be dismissed as lightly as this. ‘The European situation 
is complicated, in the first place, by the presence of Soviet 
Russia among the United Nations. Now, we have the greatest 
admiration for the fighting Russians and for their magnificent 
defence of their own land against invasion. But none the less 
the past twenty years of Russia’s history have created grave 
difficulties for the peoples of the continent, especially for the 
smaller countries of East-Central Europe. Most of Hitler’s 
smaller allies deserve a measure of sympathy—not, of course, 
in so far as they have joined in the oppression of Serbs and 
Greeks (here they share their master’s guilt) and not for their 
foolish association with the German invasion of Russia, but 
because they have felt themselves placed between the German 
Scylla and the Charybdis of Soviet Russia, with Scylla exer- 
cising the greater pressure. The normal European knows 
perfectly well that this is a war against Europe and against 
European civilization, and he knows just as clearly that 
Europe’s chief adversary is the German. The German began 
the war, and the German began the war on Russia. The 
normal European is quite decided as to what he does not 
want: that is German domination in any form. But he can 
be frightened by the thought that there might be an even more 
unpleasant alternative : he is or can be made afraid of what 
might follow the removal of the German threat. 

We have to remember that this fear of Soviet Russia is 
genuine and widespread on the continent and there have been 
good reasons for this attitude. The feeling is pronounced in 
Rumania and Hungary: the latter country looks back with 
bitter memories to the short Communist interregnum under 
Bela Kun. It is just as marked in Sweden. Sweden’s 
attitude to the war is conditioned to a large extent by this 
apprehension. It is of course a simple matter for German 
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propagandists to play upon these fears, particularly when 
English politicians have been forgetful and incautious enough 
to dismiss them as a pure Bolshevik bogy. There are countries 
on the continent in a far better position to decide what is bogy 
and what is not. The German radio will argue, with some 
chance of being heard, that their domination is much to be 
preferred to that of Bolshevism. ‘“ Better the devil you know, 
however much you detest him, than the devil of whom you 
have nothing but mortal fear ”—this theme has been used by 
the Germans. If Europe will not accept them at their 
own estimate, well, they might insist, it had better accept them 
as the lesser of two evils. 

Throughout the month of April the German press and radio 
exploited with great vigour the supposed massacre of nearly 
ten thousand Polish officers by Soviet executioners. The bodies 
of these officers, it was asserted, had been discovered in mass 
graves in the depth of Katyn Forest, not far from Smolensk. 
Now, it is easy to pooh-pooh all this as an invention of German 
fantasy. Possibly, but it would be most unwise. Whatever 
the facts of the case—and, be it remembered, the case against 
the Soviets has been put in clear and detailed manner by the 
Polish authorities—there remains the question as to how this 
propaganda has affected Europe. One Swedish paper, 
friendly to the Allies—the Géteborgs Handels-och Sjofaris- 
Tidning—did take the story with many pinches of salt. The 
discovery of these mass graves near Smolensk co-incided with 
the further discovery of mass graves in the neighbourhood of 
Odessa, where, the Germans said, were the corpses of many 
Rumanians evacuated from Bessarabia and the Bukovina, 
though the details put forward in this second case were less 
informative. The Swedish paper comments upon the timeli- 
ness of these discoveries. The Rumanians, it suggests, were 
growing weary of the war ; they desired peace ; if they must 
fight somebody, then let it be their Hungarian neighbours 
and fellow-satellites under Hitler. Perhaps, when they hear 
of these Odessa mass graves—so runs German psychology, as 
interpreted in this Swedish newspaper office—their desire to 
fight against the Russians will be sharpened. Shortly, the 
article goes on, we may hear of some Hungarian mass grave 
since the Hungarians too are tired of the Russian campaign 
that is bringing them nothing but casualties and they have 
recently declared that their fight against Bolshevism will be 
limited to their own domestic front. And then, perhaps, 
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there may be a fillip to the Finns in the unearthing of a grave 
of Finnish officers in Karelia since the Finns are now very weary 
of the war. 

I quote this Swedish extract not because it is typical but 
for the opposite reason. It is quite untypical. The con- 
tinental press, whether in occupied or neutral countries, has 
reacted very violently to these supposed discoveries in Katyn 
Forest. And the press of the United States has strongly 
reacted also. Circumstantial evidence, unfortunately, tells 
against Russia. The Russians might easily have dismissed 
the accusations made against them by pointing out the real 
whereabouts of the thousands of Polish officers whom the 
Germans allege to have been murdered near Smolensk. They 
have not done so, despite reiterated requests from the Polish 
authorities during the past eighteen months. The Soviet 
replies on the matter have been clumsy as well as most un- 
assuring. They spoke of German atrocities and German 
untrustworthiness—on both of which points the Poles suffer 
from no illusion. These generalities were accompanied by 
threats and diplomatic relations between Moscow and the 
Sikorski Government in London were broken off. In Russian 
papers appeared appeals over the head of the Sikorski Govern- 
ment to other, presumably Communist, elements in Poland— 
a manceuvre that arouses the gravest suspicions. British and 
American diplomacy has obviously done its best to heal this 
breach, which would be highly unfortunate during the war and 
would help the Nazi political campaign on the continent. 
M. Stalin spoke with moderation to press correspondents in 
Moscow, and the statement of General Sikorski was equally 
restrained. 

The whole Katyn affair has been soft-pedalled in the 
British Press. This was possibly wise. Wiser still had there 
been no comments upon “ cliques of reactionary Poles,” to 
borrow one expression from our left-wing Press. However, 
we should not forget that the Germans have made agreat deal 
of it and have furnished themselves with some useful propaganda 
ammunition. A special commission of enquiry was despatched 
to Katyn, consisting of twelve professors of Forensic Medicine. 
They signed a full report with considerable detail. Unfor- 
tunately only one of these professors came from a neutral 
country so that the report must remain suspect. Still, it is 
being skilfully employed for German purposes. 

One evident example of the manner in which fear of Russia 
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has complicated the European pattern is Finland. The Finns 
are certainly not pro-Nazi even though they may retain some 
pro-German sentiments. They are anti-Communist, on the 


_ whole, and anti-Russian. Russia attacked Finland, be it 


recalled, in 1939 and 1940, not without German connivance. 
Politically, the Finns are far closer to Sweden and to Britain 
and the United States than they are or have ever been to 
Germany. They are democratic, in our sense of the word ; 
and association with Germany has not altered their democratic 
ideas and institutions. They continue to regard their share 
of the war as a thing apart from the general European struggle 
and as a defensive fight for the security of Finnish territory. 
It is significant that, when the leaders of the Axis satellites, 
including Bulgaria, paid their recent visits to Hitler’s head- 
quarters, there was one conspicuous absentee—any representa- 
tive of Finland. German papers have commented sharply 
on the fact that, at this very period, Marshal Mannerheim 
left Finland on a journey, not to Berchtesgaden but for 
Switzerland, officially on grounds of health. 

Towards the end of April most of the personnel of the 
United States Legation at Helsinki was removed to Sweden. 
Among the Finns there was consternation. Some interpreted 
it as an American attempt to put pressure on them and conse- 
quently as largely bluff. In other quarters it was regarded 
with seriousness and even alarm. The Finns had succeeded 
in keeping this link with the United States, and now it was 
being thinned down, almost to snapping point. 

A Socialist paper, published in‘ Helsinki, declared, in its 
editorial of April 28th that this break in consular relations 
with the U.S.A. could have been avoided. “ We are not a 
nation of fanatics, but we have learned to regard things and 
events from a more realistic point of view, and common sense 
tells us that friendship with the U.S.A. is an asset which we 
must preserve.” An article in the same issue insists: ‘“ We 
must stick to two points, namely that it is fundamentally 
important for our country that relations with the U.S.A. do 
not deteriorate but improve, and that it is evident that the 
majority of our nation, with the Diet, desires to normalise 
our relations with the United States.”” The Swedish Morgon- 
bladet, for the previous day, agrees that Finland is caught 
as in a vice. And yet “Finland must consider her supply 
situation, and in this respect Germany alone can provide 
any effective help. The Finns cannot abandon their old ideas 
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of strategy. They believe that the only effective protection 
against the East is German support. This state of affairs is 
regrettable from the Nordic and Democratic point of view, 
and there have also been indications of opposition in the 
Finnish press.” A Malmé paper for May ist insisted that 
“it would be disastrous for Germany if Finland gave up. 
The withdrawal of the Americans from the Legation at Helsinki 
has already caused great depression there, and the depression 
would be even deeper if diplomatic relations should be severed. 
It is obvious that Germany is not inclined to give Finland a 
free hand and it is clear that Ramsay (the Finnish Minister) 
has been told that a separate Finnish peace would have 
extremely serious consequences. Finland is in a terribly 
difficult position. Sweden is following developments in 
Finland with anxiety and sympathy.” ! 

I have gone into this Finnish question in some detail to 
show how for the continental mind things do not appear in 
such sharp black and white contrast as we sometimes suppose. 
The black and white have toned off into varying shades of 
grey, and German propaganda blends these shades in as con- 
fusing a pattern as it can. German propaganda has a habit 
of passing from the crude tothe more subtle. At first it was 
deemed sufficient to say that Britain and the United States 
had gone plain Bolshevik—an assertion that would deceive 
not even the German people. Now-a-days a more delicate 
method is employed. Who will protect Europe from 
Bolshevism, in the event of an Allied victory? That is the 
key question in this second propaganda edition. Not Britain 
or the U.S.A., for they are too far away. Therefore—so 
concludes this Nazi argument—stick to Germany. 

I wonder are we always aware of the confusion which Nazi 
propagandists have succeeded—at least partially—in instilling 
into the European mind? The best way to dissipate it is, 
of course, the clear and definite statement of post-war aims. 
That has been done, in broad outline at least, in the Atlantic 
Charter. That Charter has been endorsed by Russia as well 
as by Britain and the U.S.A. Enemy propaganda is most 
anxious to discover differences between the designs of the 
United Nations and to exploit them. Wedges between Russia 
and Poland—here they have been successful up to a point. 


1 The Svenska Pressen of Helsinki, in its issue of April 24th, is even more explicit. 
It contains the sentences : ‘‘ We are united in regarding Russia as our only real 
enemy and American friendship as invaluable. This fact may be differently 
formulated, but it is based on our national instincts and on realities.” 
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Splinters between ourselves and the United States—there 
they have laboured in vain. Britain and America are drawing 
more closely together: this is very marked in Government, 
intellectual and business circles. And so the attempts to make 
the U.S.A. all pro-Giraud and Britain pro-de Gaulle have 
petered out miserably. Wedges between Britain plus the 
United States—and Russia: the attempt to drive them in 
still goes on. But behind the scenes—I say “behind the 
scenes ’’ because the ordinary Englishman or American knows 
very little of what actually occurs inside Russia—the relations 
between the three Allied Governments are close and confident. 

British propaganda has undoubtedly improved as the war 
has gone on. We start slowly and often badly and accelerate 
only later. We are, however, inclined to talk to the peoples 
of Europe in a terminology which for them has at times a mean- 
ing slightly different from that which we intend it to have. 
What those peoples want first and foremost is an assurance 
of freedom and reasonable security and _ sstability. They 
want a guarantee that they will not have to go through another 
ordeal like the present one—in fifteen or twenty years time. 
Consequently, they are puzzled by our distinction between 
German Nazis and non-Nazis, by our supposition that there 
exists a large underground opposition within the Reich that 
is only waiting for the right hour to rise up on our side. They 
are under no illusion that the war will be over if and when the 
Nazis disappear and make way for a liberal and democratic 
German Government. They.certainly do not want revolution ; 
they’ve had more than their fill of res novae during the past 
three years. The glib use of words like “ Fascism” and 
‘* reactionaries ” alarms a large percentage of them. 

In certain papers and reviews there has been the tendency 
to equate Nazism—and to a less degree, Italian Fascism— 
with the. social and political Right. It is a con- 
venient Communist trick. To label your enemies by one 
common title, especially by a loose and vague title like 
‘“‘ Fascism,” has certain journalistic advantages. The label 
can then be attached to German Nazis, Italian Fascists (the 
only section to which it properly applies), Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, conservatives generally and Catholics everywhere. 
With this goes the pathetic fallacy that it is the Left everywhere 
on the continent that is resisting Hitler while the Right is 
largely supporting him. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The truth is that we know of very little Left opposition 
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within Germany except for what may be actually inspired by 
Communism. We do know of a continual Catholic, and 
generally Christian, resistance to the Nazis—not on every ‘ 
point, it is true, but in defence of religion and of natural 
justice, and, in the occupied countries, in defence of the 
national rights and culture of the land and people. The 
open protests against Nazi aggression have come from Catholic 
bishops and Protestant church authorities, not from former 
Liberal and Social-Democratic leaders. 

This point was brought out admirably in an article by 
Francis Stuart Campbell, called “‘ European Kaleidoscope,” 
which appeared in America for March 20th. I conclude with 
a number of quotations from it : 


It is safe to say that the average American is now convinced— 
or was until very recently—that all French conservatives are 
collaborationists, while all decent patriots dream of a Fourth 
Republic based upon a return to the ideals of 1789 or of 1793. 

It is quite true that Charles Maurras, the editor of the 
Royalist Action Frangaise is, in spite of his chauvinistic past, 
an enthusiastic collaborator ; but the Pretender to the French 
throne has disavowed that paper, together with its ace writer. 
One of the most outstanding French conservative journalists, 
Henry de Kérillis, a warm defender of Franco (and an 
equally staunch enemy of Hitler) edits to-day in New York 
the de Gaullist Pour la Victoire. Laval, no less than Marcel 
Déat, is an ex-Socialist. _Doriot was a local Communist leader. 
One of the most popular papers of the French Left, L’Oeuvre, 
became (under some of its former editors) an instrument of 
collaborationism. Figaro, the leading conservative paper, 
under Wladimir D’Ormesson, resisted heroically the German 
Gletchschaltung. 


(And turning to Germany itself, the article continues.) 


To-day every intelligent correspondent will admit that the 
strongest opposition to Nazism comes from the “ Right,” 
from the Church, from the peasantry, the Junkers, the aris- 
tocracy and the (deposed) royalty. Cardinals and Bishops 
like Michael von Faulhaber, Count von Galen, Count von 
Preysing ; or former U-boat commanders like Pastor Niemdller, 
are by no means democrats in the ideological sense. . . . The 
real picture of a largely agrarian but highly non-Leftist world 
remains hidden from the American public, because the rank 
and file émigré who comes to these hospitable shores is fre- 
quently a representative of a small, unimportant ‘‘ democratic ”’ 
fragment of the European Continent. 


(And, to conclude, with the statement that though there are 
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important anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi forces, these are not 
necessarily and not primarily what we know as ‘‘ democratic.”’) 


A worse example of bombinatio in vacuo than that of certain 
American broadcasts to Europe can hardly be imagined. 
Tragic mistakes have been made in that respect, such as the 
assumption that the European is really an American (or, 
rather, an American Leftist) speaking a foreign language but 
dreaming of the Gettysburg Address, the latest editorial of 
Miss Freda Kirchwey and the Century of the Common Man, 
based on a “‘ People’s Peace.”” Many Europeans, faced by the 
pitiless rule of former paper-hangers and stone-masons, are, 
to say the least, highly sceptical of the Common Man vested 
with power. 

Joun Murray. 








To St. Francs of Assist 


Not till the night is weary of her stars, 
Not till the wind is silent ’mid the reeds 
Of Trasimono, or the nightingale 

Within Subassio’s wood is mute of song, 


Shall we forget thee, Brother, who wert one 
With stars, and wind, and jubilant song of bird, 
With man’s too restive heart, and with the love 
That draws it restward to the heart of God. 


The wind was sown, and now thy sons must reap 
The bitter harvest of the whirlwind’s breath. 
From stricken cities, from the Libyan waste, 

They cry—as we, in travail cry to thee. 


For greater is thy love than mortal strife, 

And deeper lie thy wounds than battle-scars, 

Whose feet have felt the nails of Calvary, 

Whose piercéd hands thence point our pathway home. 


C. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 











-MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
EARLY MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA 


HE work of the Jesuits in China in the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries has been recalled to mind by an exhibition 
devoted to China’s literature and art which is being held in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Among the historical and geographical 
books on view are works like Kircher’s “‘ China Illustrata ” of 
1667 which are based on accounts written by Jesuits, and there 
are others which refer more particularly to the work of individual 
fathers. A manuscript dated 1588 which is a “ Narratio brevis 
et compendiosa rerum mirabilium regni Chinae,’’ may have been 
written by Matteo Ricci himself; his memoirs, published by 
Father Nicholas Trigault in 1616, are also shown. Ricci’s policy 
of captivating the benevolent curiosity of the Chinese scholars 
by using his great scientific gifts to the full is represented by the 
translation of the first six books by Euclid, a work in which he was 
assisted by a convert pupil, Hsii Kuang-ch’i. Throughout his 
life Ricci insisted on the great prestige which the teaching of the 
sciences gave the Church in China, and his repeated request to 
Rome was for mathematical books and for a successor who would 
be a good mathematician and astronomer, able to continue the 
work which he had begun. 

An extremely interesting exhibit is a bundle of letters which are 
dated about December, 1701. Most of them were written by 
French and Portuguese Jesuits working in China and were intended 
either for the Procurator of the missions in the East at Paris or for 
their friends and relatives. They were sent to Europe on an 
English boat, but Mr. Petty, a ‘‘ super cargo ” to whom they were 
entrusted, died on the voyage and the letters were handed over 
to his widow along with his other effects so that they were left 
untouched until they were eventually presented to Bodley. These 
letters are full of intimate details about the life and thoughts of the 
missionaries. They tell of the hardships of the long voyage out, 
and of the Jesuits’ trials and tribulations as well as of their rewards 
in the mission field. Father Martineau’s letter to his brothers and 
sisters, written from Canton on December 5th, 1701, is a cheery 
one in which he assures them that he is well and “‘ gros comme 
une barique,”’ but most of the correspondence reflects the serious 
situation which had developed between the Jesuits and the other 
missionaries at that time, for the whole question of the Chinese 
rites which had been sanctioned by the former had come to a head. 
The letters include several from Antonio de Barros, a Portuguese, 
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and Antoine Beauvollier, a French Jesuit, both of whom were advo- 
cates of the Chinese rites and who were to lose their lives in a ship- 
wreck in 1708 when they were on their way to Europe as ambassa- 
dors from the Emperor Kanghi to put the Chinese point of view 
before the Pope. The three letters from Father Beauvollier to 
different correspondents all refer to the implacable dislike which 
some of the other missionaries, and particularly Maigrot, the 
Vicar Apostolic of Fukien, had for the Jesuits. Maigrot had 
precipitated the crisis by forbidding the Chinese rites in his vicariate 
and by submitting the whole question to Rome in 1697; Beau- 
vollier’s letters express anxiety about the calumnies which he said 
Lyonne, who had been sent from China as the spokesman for the 
opposition, would speak against the order in Rome. Nevertheless, 
Father Beauvollier wrote amicably of his colleague Father Visdelou 
who had left him at the time of writing to found a seminary, 
though we know from Pastor! that Visdelou differed from his 
fellow Jesuits in being an adversary of the rites. Bouuet de la 
Touche, in a letter dated from “ Quantung”’ on December roth, 
1701, said that the animosity between the various orders was 
increasing and scandalised the Chinese Christians. He deplored 
the fact that persons who were committed to working with equal 
zeal for establishing Christianity in an idolatrous empire were 
spending their energies in damaging other workers and wasting 
precious time on continuous quarrels. He felt it was no wonder 
that Christianity was advancing less in China. The Jesuits, 
however, were continuing their work amidst all the upheaval : 
the letters refer to churches being opened and converts baptized 
despite the shortage of priests; Father Beauvollier said that for 
some time he had been preaching in Chinese as he would in French 
to large congregations. It was the sixth language which he had 
learnt since leaving France and he hoped that he would never 
have to learn another in order to convert the infidels and instruct 
Christians. He described Chinese as the most difficult language 
of all to learn, but he referred scornfully to a certain missionary 
whom he said had been guilty of writing a treacherous letter 
against the Jesuits, but who could not take the trouble to learn 
Chinese. Amongst all his worries, he was not too pre-occupied 
to describe his daily routine to his sister or to promise to send tea 
to a friend, asking in return that he should be sent holy pictures, 
rosaries, Agnus Dei and books. He told his sister that they hardly 
ever left their house in Foochow except to take the Sacrament 
to the sick or to go to one of the houses where Christian women 
and girls gathered to receive the Sacraments and to hear Mass, 
for it would be a horrible scandal in China if the women were 
to go to the same church as the men. 

Included in this bundle of letters which went astray was the design 
of a church, presumably one of those which had just been erected 
or was about to be built. On the other hand, it may well have been 


1 History of the Popes. Vol. XXXIII, p. 433. 
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the church which Bouuet de la Touche referred to when he told 
his correspondent that among the favours which the Emperor ‘had 
heaped on the Jesuits was a magnificent church and house which 
he had had built for them within the palace. The other mission- 
aries were reported to have said that they were not jealous since 
the Emperor was doing the same for the bonzes, a class who were 


* objects either of superstition or contempt among the Chinese. 


The drawing shows a fine building with the church opening on to 
a terrace and spacious courtyard, and with sacristies and rooms 
running the length of the inner courtyards on either side of the 
church. Though the layout of the building is Chinese in character, 
the church itself is not, so that the general effect is a pleasing blend 
of eastern and western architecture. 

The books and the collection of letters will remain on view with 


the exhibition until the end of June. 
E. I. Murpny. 





2. TALKING OF BOOKS 


Ovr own difficulties of publication in war-time are sufficiently 
well-known. We have had to resign ourselves to the in- 
evitable fact that many books cannot be brought out at present 
and that those which do appear have to be diminished in format 
and design. Actually, despite all this, a surprising number of 
books do emerge—many of them, of course, of passing value and 
significance. ; 

It may help us to gather evidence ‘from countries on the 
Continent. A copy of La Semaine, a newspaper from Paris dating 
earlier in the year, shows us how book-production is faring under 
German occupation. It reveals a book-hunger. For instance, it 
was quite impossible to buy the book that won the Goncourt prize 
for 1943. Robert Denoél, a Paris publisher, declared that young 
authors have their works sold twenty times as speedily as before 
the war. Then, it took a whole year to sell 3,000 copies of an author 
who had not yet made his name. Now, in a day, everything is 
cleared out. 

On the other hand, it seems that the French classics are not 
being reprinted. The paper shortage is one of the reasons. And 
so they are sold in the black market. Balzac fetches 800 francs 
a copy, and so do Montaigne and Verlaine. 

And then we are given an illuminating view on the situation— 
through the eyes of a journal that is at the very least tolerated 
by the Nazi occupants of Paris : 


Most writers seek their inspiration in their own looking- 
glasses; they have been infected with the urge to write their 
memoirs. And they are not the only ones: cinema and 
stage stars have taken to writing theirs, too; no doubt, so 
as not to pass into‘oblivion too quickly. Paul Valéry seems 
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to have taken himself for a new incarnation of Balzac. Like 
the great novelist, he works all night, smoking and drinking 
coffee : that is one way of doing things, but it stamps him as 
being fortunate rather than methodical. Meanwhile the 
poor reader, if he wants to buy a new novel on the Quai 
St. Michel, must bring back two eld ones: one has not yet 
reached the time when we can get a second-hand copy 
*‘ turned ”’ like an old suit. 


Candide, which before the war was a widely read if sometimes 
provocative Paris weekly, now provides us with a paragraph that 
ought not to be missed. This runs as follows : 


Books are so rare that there are now thieves who specialize 
in robbing second-hand book stalls. e 


Those who knew the Paris of avant-guerre will have passed pleasant 
moments, browsing among the stalls of the Rive Gauche. It was a 
study of characters as well as books : and the books, in their turn, 
varied a great deal in price and turn-out and respectability. 
Candide continues : 


Naturally their gangs that haunt the Rive Gauche of the river 
do not go for the twopenny-halfpenny boxes, but for the best 
editions of the greatest writers. They carry off as many as 
25,000 francs’ worth in a single night. They neglect, as yet, 
detective fiction and novels, which have, however, an ever 
growing public. Perhaps they feel they have good reasons 
for fighting shy of Sherlock Holmes or Maigret and Co. 


A Ziirich report of late April quotes the Deutsches Biicherblait, 
the official organ of the Nazi Institute for Literature, as saying that 
the German publishing industry will very shortly have to submit 
to even more severe restrictions. A number of publishing firms 
will be shut down altogether, and the number of books to be 
published is to be radically reduced. The authorities have decided 
to allow the republication of certain German classics and the 
publication of a few modern works in editions of from 50,000 to 
100,000 copies each. Obviously, the choice of the work concerned 
will be made according to political considerations. The Deutsches 
Bicherblatt admits the harshness of this measure for those publishers 
who are seriously affected by it, but it adds that “ aloofness, in- 
tentional blindness and inability to understand the political trends 
of the moment make it appear questionable whether certain works 
ought to be reprinted during the war, so that the acute paper 
shortage has made seasonable a step which the National Socialist 
authorities have thought desirable for some time past.” 

The German journal Das Reich, for April 4th, argues that the 
literary products that have so far appeared during the war can 
only, in very small measure, aspire to Nazi immortality. ‘ The 
refusal or inability to understand the mood of the German people 
makes many a book seem very questionable in the present stage of 
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the war. Therefore the important works of contemporary litera- 
ture (that is, those which fully reflect the Nazi spirit) and the good, 
eternal works of German classical literature will now be published 
in large editions of between 50,000 and 100,000 copies.” 

The article continues with parallels drawn from the war of 
1914-1918 : 

The choice and the principles determining this may be 
illustrated by these few examples. During the first World 
War already Kolbenheyer’s ‘‘ Paracelsus” had recalled the 
German people to the memory of its true character. Burtes’s 
** Wiltfeber ’ now as then directs the German people towards 
a positive attitude in a true German sense. Tiigel’s “‘ Frau 
Geske auf Trubernes ”’ indicates a way in which the German 
novel will develop into a saga, and the same writer’s “ Pfer- 
demusik ” deals with the problem of repatriated Germans. 
Griese’s “ Weissképfe ” and ‘“‘ Wagenburg” are magnificent 
sagas of the past. Brehm, Beumelburg, and Blunck explain 
the historical background of the situation which we have 
to-day ; Hatzfeld’s ‘‘ Flug nach Moskau ” treats of a present 
problem, and Eggers, in his “ Hiitten” protrays a pro- 
tagonist of German freedom. Sanders, in his “ Mann vom 
See ” depicts the fundamentally honest and sincere German, 
and the same can be said of his trilogy, the “‘ Ewige Orlog.” 
The poems of Menzel, Schumann, Schiitt, Eggers, Baumann 
and Lutzkendorf are genuine expressions of our present crisis. 
That is our publishing programme in its general outlines. 


This is the safe line of pseudo-orthodoxy that German publishers 
—in any case roughly reduced in number—have to follow. We 
are at least spared this literary treadmill regimentation. 





The whole Christ is Head and Body, which truth I doubt not 
you know well: the Head is our Saviour Himself. But His 
Body is the Church, not this one or that, but spread throughout 
the whole world. Nor is it only that which now is among men 
who are living in the present life, but it is in those belonging to 
it who have been before us and in those who are to come after 
us, even unto the end of the world. For the whole Church, 
which consists of all the faithful, since all the faithful are members 
of Christ, hath that Head set in Heaven, and it governeth His 
Body. And although it is separated from our vision, yet is it 
joined together in charity. Hence the whole Church is Head 


and its body. 


(St. Augustine. On Psalm lvi, n.1.) 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AmeERICA: March 20-27, 1943. Sword of the Spirit Drawn for 
Christian Order, by Benjamin L. Masse. (An American 
Catholic appreciation of Sword Paper No. 12, on industrial 
democracy, and declaring that ‘‘ the most detailed, and at the 
same time the most constructive and imaginative, plan for 
post-war Britain has come from that astonishing Catholic 
movement called the Sword of the Spirit.’’) 

BLACKFRIARS: May, 1943. Cardinal Hinsley. (Containing two 
sincere and eloquent tributes to the late Cardinal from the 
Bishop of Chichester and Sir James Marchant.) 

CatHo.tic HistoricAL Review : Jan., 1943. Unpublished 
American Documents on the Roman Republic of 1849, by 
Howard R. Marraro. (Some useful material for the study of 

. the fateful years, 1848 and 1849.) | 

CaTHo.tic Missions : March, 1943. Establishing the Church. 
(Showing the remarkable growth in the Far East of a native 
hierarchy and clergy.) 

Ciercy Review : April-May, 1943. The Beveridge Report 
Summarised, by Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. (Father Watt analyses 
the chief proposals of the Report and discusses some of them 
from the Catholic social standpoint.) 

DownsipE Review : April, 1943. Catholicism and English 
Literature, by Dom Hilary Steuert. (Includes a _ challenge, 
based upon a recent book, urging us to provide “ that projection 
of Catholic principles into artistic form which would justify 
the title ‘ English Catholic Literature.’ ’’) 

HipBerT JouRNAL: April, 1943. Natural Selection and the 
Lesser Folk, by the late R. R. Marett. (A plea for diversity 
and individuality, with the remark that “‘ the dwarfs may not 
be so beefy as the Giants; yet I was brought up to believe 
that they wield a stronger magic.’’) 

Srupies: March, 1943. Franz Werfel and “ The Song of 
Bernadette,’’ by Professor M. Macken. (Contains a sym- 
pathetic review of the work of the Austrian novelist, Franz 
Werfel, including his story of Bernadette.) 

TaBLet : May 1-8, 1943. ‘“ Why We Must Call Ourselves 
Christians ? ’’ by Benedetto Croce. (A famous non-Catholic 
philosopher, under the stress of to-day’s crisis, defines his attitude 
towards historical Christianity.) 

THoucut: March, 1943. Organie Government and the Re- 
construction of Europe, by Francis Stuart Campbell. (Has 
some sound and timely comments upon Europe’s need of stable 
governments which must, however, be “ organic ” in nature.) 

Younc Worker: Spring, 1943. Work: Its Greatness and 

Dignity. (Calls upon young workers to “ennoble work and 

restore its dignity ; if we want fair play, we must play fair 

ourselves.”’) 















REVIEWS 


1.—THE OLD PROBLEM! 


D*: TIMASHEFF was a young professor in Petrograd when 
the Russian revolution broke out in 1917. Since then, he 
has followed an academic career, first in Czechoslovakia and France 
and afterwards in the United States. At the present moment, 
he is a lecturer on Sociology at Fordham University in New York. 
This volume, which was published in America several months 
ago and still bears traces of a trans-Atlantic origin, is the most 
- calm and objective study we have yet seen on the religious problem 
in Soviet Russia. Critics may ask why it is raised during a war, 
in which Soviet armies are fighting so gallantly with the forces 
of the United Nations. The answer is simple. Honesty is a first 
requisite. We have to face the cloudy insinuations of the German 
press and radio. We have to realise where we stand. Facts will 
wreck any dream eminence of propaganda, be it the enemy’s 
or our own. 

In a preface, Father Moorhouse Millar declares that this book 
is a simple, straightforward and authentic account of the religious 
situation in Russia, and claims that the Soviet anti-religious policy 
came to grief because of two factors. ‘“‘ These two factors are 
fundamental human nature, which, in the long run, always tends 
to rise above the level of error and deceit, and the supernatural 
faith of a people sustained and strengthened, even to the point 
of heroism, by sacramental means administered by a hierarchy 
that derives its sacred orders from Christ and the Apostles.” 

Dr. Timasheff, after an introduction on the history of the Russian 
Church and the.development of Marxism in Russia, studies the 
varying Bolshevik policy towards the Orthodox Church and gener- 
ally towards Christianity. Between 1917 and 1922 the Church 
was deprived of material means and any legal existence ; priests 
were disfranchised and reduced to an inferior social status ; re- 
ligious education was outlawed. In 1922 came the crisis of the 
Church’s sacred vessels. They were seized ; thousands of bishops 
and priests were arrested and indicted ; schism was attempted 
as a wedge to be driven between the joints of the Orthodox Church. 
The schismatic, the so-called “ Living,” church “ became for a 
time the official church of the Atheist State.” But this dissident 
group of clerics received no popular support and finally split up 
into a number of supposedly Christian splinters. So broke down 
the first direct attack upon the Russian Church. 

Between 1922 and 1929 the Government attitude was naturally 


1 Religion in Soviet Russia. By N.S. Timasheff. London: Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. xil, 171. Price, 6s. n. 1943. 
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unfriendly. The League of Militant Godless was founded and 
encouraged. In 1929 came a new frontal attack. There were 
mass closures of churches. The six-day week was promulgated 
which involved the “liquidation” of Sunday. School teaching 
became positively anti-religious. In time, this assault slackened 
though the cultural strangulation continued until 1934 and 1935. 
Then came concessions. 

The proclamation of the New Constitution brought a new anti- 
Christian onslaught, which once again slackened in 1939. This 
was due to the continued resistance of Russian believers. ‘ Active 
resistance has only been sporadic. Passive resistance, a refusal 
to relinquish beliefs and a continued participation in church life, 
has been steady and has proved to be indomitable.” 

In 1937 Yaroslavsky, the chief of the Militant Godless, published 
the following estimate : in the towns more than half the workers, 
about two-thirds of the adult population over sixteen, called them- 
selves atheists. In the villages, however, probably more than half, 
perhaps two-thirds, believed in God. As recently as 1941, in 
Antireligiozmk, Yaroslavsky called attention to the perfect way 
** in which church buildings at present in use are being looked after,” 
giving an idea of “the joy of the believers in making sacrifices 
and the practical influence of the Church.” Dr. Timasheff gives 
illuminating examples of the manner in which religious practices 
are being kept up, even within the Bolshevik party. He notes 
also the growth of interest in religious problems under the guise 
of study groups, composed mainly of university and technically- 
trained youth. “ It may best be described as a trend, rather than 
a unified movement, of people going to rediscover in Christianity 
the answer to those fundamental questions which the official 
teaching has failed to provide. They are not anti-Soviet. For the 
most part, they accept the new social order unquestioningly. 
But their intellects hunger for something more than the meagre 
fare of dialectical materialism.” 

The book concludes with an examination of what is, in effect, 
a New Religious Policy. The author is not optimistic. He realises 
that the lull in Bolshevik anti-Christian activity is dictated, partly 
by the stubborn resistance of a large part of the Russian people, 
and partly by the military exigencies of the fight against Germany. 
After the outbreak of war, Russia’s two chief anti-religious publica- 
tions, Bezbozhnik and Antireligioznik, were suspended. But, com- 

ments the author, “‘ the occupation of Eastern Poland by Soviet 
troops seems to have been accompanied by the excesses character- 
istic of the first days of Communism.” 

Dr. Timasheff records, from the New York Times, a sentence of 
M. Stalin that reads almost too admirably to be true. ‘“‘ May 
God help President Roosevelt in his task ’’—the citation is from 
banquet speeches on November 18th, 1941. In any case, Dr. 
Timasheff’s work deserves wide reading and study. It is written 
with constant quotation from Soviet sources and bears every hall- 
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mark of objectivity. And his concluding chapter leads us to hope 
for something better—if only a little better—than Christian 
experiences in Russia during the immediate past. 

) J. M. 





2.—THE GREAT O’NEILL! 


ME: O’FAOLAIN modestly assures the reader that this book 
makes no pretensions to being an academic study, and so 
he leaves the question of authorities until the final page. But these 
authorities he has read and studied. What is more, he has 
breathed into their yellowing pages a new spirit of light and colour ; 
out of their sober asseverations he has created a vigorous and 
dynamic figure and that restless, often tragic, setting, against which 
he rose and triumphed and eventually fell. And yet the author’s 
undoubted gifts of style and descriptive writing are held in con- 
tinual check. Biography does not turn into romance, neither is 
the present allowed to throw back its own colours upon the past. 
In all he writes there is noticeable a breadth as well as a freshness 
of view. 

Like many a modern writer, Mr. O’Faolain finds himself, to 
start with, at variance with a legend. The legend is that Hugh 
O’Neill represented the Gaelic world against. the newly unfolding 
world of the Renaissance. On this he writes : 


The traditional picture of the patriot O’Neill, locked into 
the Gaelic world, eager to assault England, is not supported 
by the facts and must be acknowledged a complete fantasy. 
He was by no means representative of the old Gaelic world 
and had, at most, only an ambiguous sympathy with what he 
found himself so ironically obliged to defend with obstinacy. 
In fact, he never desired to attack England, and avoided the 
clash for over twenty-five years of his life. 


The central thesis of Mr. O’Faolain’s biography might be set 
down roughly as follows: Hugh O’Neill was the first great 
Renaissance character in Irish history, and he had the misfortune 
to be bound up inextricably withhe Gaelic setting. On the whole, 
the author undervalues and minimizes the native elements in 
Irish culture. . 

As a boy, Hugh O'Neill lived for eight years in England, under 
the patronage of Sidney and Leicester. He became familiar with 
court life and saw something of the new diplomacy—a knowledge 
that was later to stand him in good stead. He returned to Ireland, 
when he was seventeen, remained friendly with the English, using 
their assistance to establish himself as Earl of Tyrone and to overawe 
his enemies. During the Desmond wars in Munster he stood 

1The Great O'Neill. ABi phy of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-1616. 
By Sean O’Faolain. London: Longmans, Green. Pp. xii, 284. Price, 
158. MN. 1943. 
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aside: ‘he did not lift a finger to assist the Southern captains. 
He lay doggo in the North, purchasing the confidence of the 
English either by actively assisting them, or by his cautious in- 
action.” But slowly the lesson of the South crept Northwards. 
O’Neill saw that he must break through Celtic tribalism and 
establish a confederacy. 

The author has illuminating notes on the English policy in 
Ireland and traces in detail the developments of the intervening 
years which brought the war between the English and O’Neill. 
The latter’s victory at the Yellow Ford made him virtual master 
of the North of Ireland. And his position was enhanced by the 
frittering away in minor skirmishes of a great army raised in 
England and sent across the Irish Sea under the command of the . 
Earl of Essex. The Irish were fighting a defensive campaign. 
The English “ faced wraiths and fogs and not an army. They 
squelched over bogs and tore through plashed woods and flung a 
few hundred cows into a scurvy fort which had already cost the 
Queen an army to establish, and they returned pricked from the 
woods, and poisoned by disease, and demoralised by want, and 
found within a month that another army had vanished in the 
process.” 

The war was to last eight long years, and O’Neill had not wished 
to fight. 

The irony of the thing was that by the time he had battered 
England into a more sensible frame of mind, something had 
lit in him and his that neither he nor they had foreseen— 
a religious idealism which, it is more than probable, he at 
first began to exploit dispassionately but which, as the war 
went on, ended by consuming Ireland as fire consumes smoke, 
consumed him, consumed and burned up every personal or 
political minor reason for the war, and was to remain lighting 
behind him down the centuries. 


After the failure of Bagenal and Essex, Mountjoy was sent to 
Ireland. Then came slower campaigns that purposed to hem 
O’Neill in his own lands by a ring of fortresses. There was Spanish 
intervention, the siege of Kinsale to the relief of which O’Neill 
was unwise enough to march. Then defeat and rout. O’Neill 
lingered in the Ulster hills, hoping for the further Spanish aid which 
Red Hugh O’Donnell had gone to Spain to procure. But 
O’Donnell was murdered, and no help came. O’Neill’s defeat 
was “‘ one of the decisive moments in the history of Ireland, in- 
comparably more important than the battle of the Boyne, or any 
other battle in the whole course of her history.” 

In 1607, O'Neill retired to the Continent, eventually settling 
in Rome. Mr. O’Faolain leaves us with an unforgettable descrip- 
tion of the old earl’s Roman days, and ends with a strong re- 
affirmation of his central thesis, with which no doubt many of his 
countrymen to-day will violently disagree. O’Neill was “a 
European figure in his intelligent awareness of the large nature 
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of the conflict in which he took part.”’ He associated the movement 
for Irish independence with that of the Counter-Reformation, 
and that was a European idea and a European link. 


He did at any rate spin them that thread, and he did colour 
all future nationalism with its purple and gold. Had he not 
done so, that old Gaelic world would have died like the Incas 
and left behind gifts only to the antiquary and the philologist. 
As it is, by that transfusion, something has persisted, or more 
accurately may persist, out of the old Gaelic world—purified, 
chastened, re-enlightened—to form an attractive element in 
life wherever the Irish nature has the courage to live, like 
Tyrone, through Ireland into Europe, out of this remote 
island into the ubiquitous and contemporaneous world of 
civilized mind. 

There is one slight mistake in the concluding paragraphs. 
Hugh O’Neill’s remains are to be found in the tomb which claims 
to hold them. “Irish pilgrims climbing out of Rome” to the 
church of San Pietro in Montorio do not, as the author suggests, 
“finish at an empty grave.” There is confusion in the old copy 
of the Martyrology of Donegal to which Mr. O’Faolain refers, 
confusion between the great St. Peter’s where the funeral took place 
and in the precincts of which the coffin was allowed to stay for 
seven years, and San Pietro in Montorio, on the way up to the 
Janiculum. 





3.—THE POPES AND PATRIOTISM! 


T was said of the Rev. Mr. Skinner’s Meditations on Theology, 

in Samuel Butler, that they were a work of such immense 
thoroughness that nobody who read them need meditate further. 
The same might be said of this book. It is a Gregorian University 
doctoral thesis on what the Holy See has had to say, throughout 
the centuries, on the nation as the foundation and unit of inter- 
national order. It is a terrific work ; and though it was completed 
in 1939 before the first of the Christmas Allocutions of Pius XII, 
it is likely to be for a long time to come the standard work in English 
on the first of the famous Peace Points. 

There are three parts. The first deals with the nature and object 
of Patriotism, which it bases on the primacy of human personality 
and the essential unity of the family: “the fact of Fatherland.” 
False theories of nationality are exploded—the natural-frontiers 
theory, the language theory, the race theory, and Statolatry ; and 
the true bonds of nationality are set in their cultural, historical 
and religious perspective. Patriotism emerges from the survey’ 
as a form of charity, “‘ the preferential charity which is piety.” 

Part Two sets out the obligations of Patriotism in the modern 


1 National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. By John J. Wright. Boston, Mass. : 
The Stratford Company. Pp. liii, 358. 1942. 
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world. There is the obligation to seek national unity despite 
racial and religious divisions, social unity despite class divisions, 
political unity despite party divisions. There is the obligation to 
Catholicise the Fatherland. There are the obligations to support 
de facto government at home and to work for international harmony 
throughout the human family at large. 

Part Three, which comes finally to international order, is couched 
throughout in positive terms. It demonstrates the inter-dependence 
of the human community “‘ by the nature of the good by which 
national fatherlands are constituted.”” And Fr. Wright is at pains 
to stress that the common good, the law which secures it, the de- 
tailed problems of which the law treats, and the various means of 
achieving the common good, are all universal in their nature and 
outlines. And lest the Communist, the Socialist, or the Humani- 
tarian should attempt to cancel out this case by arguing identical 
claims, there is a chapter devoted to “false solutions of the problem 
of nationalism ’’ which brings out the essential weakness of these 
three ideologies as against Catholicism. The closing chapter 
centres future reform on the need for reclaiming us as individuals, 
and ends with a reminder that this needs the active devotion of 
the heads of States, no less than the clergy.and the rank-and-file. 

The whole study is fully documented from Papal texts. It is 
a comprehensive manual. When the English translation of 
Professor Guido Gonella’s Presupposti di un ordine internazionale 
appears, the two works together will at last have equipped us in 
this country with a synthesis of Papal international teaching for 
which we have waited so long. 


A. C. F. BEALEs. 





4.—MISS SAYERS’S LIFE OF CHRIST ! 


ew production of this cycle of broadcast plays month by month 
during 1943, and their reproduction throughout the Lent and 
Holy Week of 1943, have certainly marked an epoch in religious 
broadcasting. It is calculated that they were listened to by two 
million people, so that they require little introduction. Here they 
are available in written form. 

In an introduction, Dr. J. W. Welch, the Director of Religious 
Broadcasting B.B.C., tells the story of their origin. They arose 
from a suggestion he himself made to Miss Sayers that she should 
compose a series of radio plays on the life of Christ, to be broadcast 
during the Sunday Children’s Hour. Miss Sayers took the com- 
mission very seriously, devoting most of her energies during 1940 
and 1941 to preparation for the plays. During that time she had 
‘worn out one Greek testament and amassed a considerable 
theological library.” 

1 The Man Born to be King. A Play-Cycle on the Life of Our Lord and Saviour, 


Jesus Christ. By Dorothy L. Sayers. London: Victor Gollancz. Pp. 343. 
Price, 10s. 6d. n. 1943. 
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A second introduction, this time by Miss Sayers, reveals her own 
approach. She is telling a story, not pointing a moral. ‘“‘ My 
object was fo tell that story to the best of my ability, within the medium 
at my disposal” : and the reader must always remember that the 
medium was the microphone and not the stage. Her general 
purpose was to show, in her own phrase, how “ really real’ was 
the life of Christ, to underline the stark realism of the et incarnatus 
est of the Creed. 

Has she succeeded ? It can safely be said that the overwhelming 
majority of those who heard the plays—Catholics and non-Catholics, 
Christians and non-Christians—have answered this question with 
an emphatic Yes. On a number of dramatic, and on some theo- 
logical, points one may of course question, even reject, Miss Sayers’s 
interpretations. But that is not the immediate point. It would be 
interesting to have the plays analysed by a Catholic Scripture 
expert, with reference both to their setting and interpretation. 

Miss Sayers’s introduction includes an account of the way she 
dealt with her material, the two or three extra characters she felt 
it necessary to create, and the “ tie-rods ” introduced to link the 
various plays together. Each play is prefaced with some illuminat- 
ing notes on the different characters that are to appear in it. They 
were intended, in the first place, for Mr. Val Gielgud, the producer 
of the whole series, but the reader will find them most helpful. 

The publication of these plays in book form fixes the memory 
of a remarkable achievement in the history of religious broad- 


casting. 
J. M. 





5.—THE GERMAN MENACE! 


Lor Vansittart’s outspoken attitude to the German people 

has made him many enemies. But they should remem- 
ber, before they let themselves be carried away in indignation, 
that he is speaking with forty years’ experience of the Foreign Office 
and with a thorough and inside knowledge of European politics. 
The lessons of his life, that give their title to this volume, can be 
reduced to one very simple and realistic lesson. ‘‘ Never again 
can this aggressive German people be permitted to trouble the peace 
of the world ; they have done this five times within the past eighty 
years, twice on the scale of a universal war.”” This means that the 
military power of Germany must be broken for ever. Defeat is 
not enough. There must follow it “the complete abolition of 
German militarism in every one of its manifestations and organiza- 
tions, material or spiritual.”” . The defeat, de-militarization, occupation, 
re-education of Germany—that, he argues, is the only programme 
that will give security to the world. Once that be accepted, you 


1 Lessons of My Life. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C. London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 236. Price, gs. n. 1943. 
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may pass to the second portion of his book which shows his way to 
a ‘‘ prosperous but not powerful Germany.” 

Lord Vansittart writes, he says, with experience in politics but 
with no pretensions in literature. And yet his style is clear and 
trenchant ; there is nothing slow or hesitant about it, and here 
and there are telling, biting, epigrams. Chamberlain, Mussolini, 
Laval and others have their portraits sharply etched. Of Laval 
he writes that “‘ he reeked of Ja pourriture. As a matter of scientific 
interest, if not of charity, one instinctively tries to find some saving 
grace in most ‘rotters.’ Laval is one of the few in whom the 
microscope has revealed nothing but more teeming decomposition.”” 
He remarks upon Laval’s policy prior to the Abyssinian war and 
his double-dealing at the time of the Hoare-Laval proposals to 
bring it toa speedy end. In his view, Laval was an active collabora- 
tor with Hitler long before the collapse and even before the war. 

The author’s manner is so forthright and outspoken that it might 
readily suggest the charge of exaggeration or of too simpliste an 
attitude. There are points where I think this accusation could be 
maintained. For example, the question of the war-guilt of 1914 
seems to me more complicated than he allows. Germany was 
prepared, Germany was aggressive, Germany was ready to seize 
the opportunity. That is true: but the war-guilt was more dis- 
tributed than in 1939. And then he speaks of the increasing 
Prussianization of German Catholics after 1870 without making 
any reference to the Kulturkampf waged between Bismarck’s Prussia 
and Catholic Germany. But, on the whole, it must be confessed 
that Lord Vansittart states and justifies his case. He shows how 
vague and shortsighted were English views about Germany 
between the two wars; how the English press and public were 
taught to echo the German complaints about Versailles; how 
excuses were readily found for Germany and very rarely for France 
and Poland. Ignorance of German history and philosophy was 
widespread. There was always a facile belief that Germany was 
divided between Nazi Party and Army (and that the Army would 
keep the Nazi Party from warlike adventures)—a belief that is now 
dangerously perpetuated in the distinction between Nazi Party 
and German people, with a fond idea that a Socialist Germanv 
would be peace-loving (though that of Weimar was not) or that 
there is strong underground opposition to-day within the Reich.. 
Lord Vansittart renders good service in his revelation of the 
unsoundness of so much English thought about Germany, even 

in this fourth year of the war, and especially in our Left-wing 
intelligenzia. 

A frank and frightening book. It cannot lightly be dismissed. 
It is too factual and too well informed for anything but honest 
examination and wise reflection before it is too late. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


We are now familiar with the admirable series of pamphlets 
which the Oxford University Press has published on Foreign 
and World Affairs. This series was begun two months prior 
to the outbreak of war ; it has reached No. 63 ; and many of its 
pamphlets have been translated into other languages. They 
now propose to issue a corresponding series, the Oxford Pamphlets 
‘on Home Affairs, at the price of 6d. each. These are intended to 
cover a wide area—politics, education, law, agriculture, trade, etc. 

Ng. 1 of the new series is a very fair account of How Britain 
is Governed, by R. B. McCallum. We are given the institutions 
and methods by which Britain is administered. The booklet 
shows us how a constitutional system can embrace both monarchy 
and the universal suffrage: there are useful notes on election 
procedure and the party system. The Ulster crisis of 1914 is 
allowed a respectability which it never merited. One of the motives 
which convinced Hohenzollern Germany that Britain was too 
divided or too anemic to oppose German aggression was just this 
revolt of certain Ulster elements against the lawful authority of 
the Parliament of Westminster. ‘Towards the end of his pamphlet, 
Mr. McCallum admits that there are weaknesses in the British 
system which tend to hedging and temporising ; he thinks we have 
learnt so much under the stress of war that the same danger will 
not be prominent after the war. 

No. 2 deals with The Newspaper, and Mr. Ivor Thomas is its 
mouthpiece. Once again, it is done fairly. He emphasizes the 
antiquity of the English press and notes that there still exist more 
than sixty newspapers, founded before 1800. Where the press is 
concerned, ‘! it is a case of London first, Manchester second, and 
the rest practically nowhere.” He discusses the types of news- 
papers, the problems of groups and ownership and the relative 
importance of “‘ news, features, leaders and pictures.” A trifle 
optimistic is his opinion that newspapers find their own level, and 
that there is a survival of the fittest, that is of those most adapted 
to their environment. Do not these journals create their environ- 
ment? ‘There is surely food for thought in the fact that the 
newspapers with the largest daily circulation in the world, are 
the Daily Express and the Daily Herald, while even these are out- 
topped by the People (3,000,000) and the News of the World 
(4,000,000) on Sundays. Speaking of the influence of the Press, 
he argues that “ the power of the Press to influence opinion and 
policy is, in fact, almost in inverse proportion to circulation.” 
The Times, Telegraph—with the Manchester Guardian and the 
Yorkshire Post—still have the biggest political pull. 

Professor A. C. Pigou deals with The Transition from War to 
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Peace and insists that this awkward period of transference of 
national activities must be carefully managed and controlled. 
The pamphlet is a criticism of the shortcomings of our 1919-1920 
policy. We are shown the dangers of any too short-term policy. 
That was our mistake last time. It must not be repeated. 

The fourth of this first batch of pamphlets contains an outspoken 
statement on Britain’s Future Population, by R. F. Harrod. 
During the early and middle nineteenth century there was a great 
increase of population in Britain which was less marked after 1870, 
when decline began to set in. Figures, the author reminds us, 
can be deceptive, and he regards the recently published White 
Paper on the Current Trend of Population as highly unfortunate. 
“ Indeed, if White Papers were widely read and studied, it would 
be a most dastardly blow at our prospects.”” The main cause 
of the rapid decline of Britain’s birth-rate is not, he insists, poverty 
or insecurity. ‘‘ Reproduction did not fall because of poverty, 
unemployment, insecurity, or the fear of war. In England, 
which may be taken as the most flagrant case, the fall began at a 
time when the-mass of people had achieved a standard of living 
unknown before in human history, and the fall continued through 
a period in which that standard was doubled and in which the 
miseries were greatly reduced.” This very prosperity he ranks 
as one of the major reasons for the decline, together with the pro- 
vision of effective methods of contraception. For remedies he 
proposes knowledge of this national crisis and a system of family 
allowances, on a more generous scale than that envisaged in the 
Beveridge Report : moral and religious palliatives he is inclined 
to brush aside too rapidly. On the whole, this is a courageous 
and challenging pamphlet. 


HISTORICAL 


In a foreword to Murder of a Nation (B.O. and W., 2s. 6d. n.) 
by G. M. Godden, Sir David Ross, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, declares that never in history has so ruthless an 
attempt been made to destroy the soul of a people as that instigated 
by the occupying Germans in occupied Poland during the past 
three years. This book is a careful compilation—from well 
authenticated sources—of what Germans have said and done in 
Poland during that period of bestiality on their part and of heroic 
resistance on the part of the Poles. Nazi officials have spoken 
of the Poles as J/ntermenschen or sub-human-beings; and the 
Nazi Governor of Central Poland has quite openly stated : ‘‘ The 
Poles do not need universities or secondary schools ; the Polish 
lands are to be changed into an intellectual desert.” It must be 
remembered that this assault upon Polish culture and education 
is a deliberate policy, and no mere outburst of natural savagery. 
The Polish language has been outlawed ; Polish literature. con- 
fiscated and destroyed ; schools have been shut, museums pillaged, 
and their contents, with those of libraries, transferred to Germany. 
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The Polish press is suppressed. Poland’s art treasures have been 
stolen or smashed. Professors, scholars, writers have been im- 
prisoned and often done to death. The book is suitably dedicated 
to the memory of seventeen professors of Cracow University, 
murdered in the German concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. 

Between the two world wats there had been in Poland a great 
revival of scientific research and general scholarship. This was 
stressed, and its results analysed in detail, by M. Stanislaw Kot 
in three lectures delivered at Oxford in May, 1941. Even then, 
he was forced to conclude with this heavy indictment of German 
barbarism: ‘“‘ All libraries (in Poland) have been closed, the 
contents of many have been carried off. Others have been re- 
opened as German institutions and are meant to serve the cause of 
the Germanization of Poland. All museums, galleries, collections 
of archives or other treasures, have been subject to repeated search- 
ings, and whatever seemed to have special value was taken away 
to the Reich. Even church and cathedral treasures, including 
objecta sacra, have not escaped this ordeal. Some of the work of 
plundering scientific institutions was done by German professors 
of distinction, who had been guests not long since in Poland at 
scientific congresses. In some cases these gentlemen had with them 
copies of the receipted bills prepared by the German firms which 
had sold the equipment to Poland, and so knew exactly what there 
was to be taken away.” The United Nations have already de- 
clared that the Nazis will not be allowed to retain any of this 
** culture loot and plunder,” and that they must make amends and 
full restitution for their criminal behaviour. Recently, the flood 
gates of German sympathy with the Poles after the revelations of 
Katyn Wood have been opened to order. Whatever the truth 
of those revelations, no Polish voice will rise from out of the 
intellektuelle Wiiste, which the Germans proclaim they are determined 
to make of Poland, to respond to this fictitious accent of German 


sympathy. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


Father Vincent Rochford, chaplain with the R.A.F., has none 
the less found time to write a welcome book explaining the ideals 
and methods of The Young Christian Workers (B.O. and W., 
1s. n.). Briskly and brightly written, the book examines, to start 
with, the setting in which the young worker is to be found. He 
emphasizes the first principle of the Y.C.W., that the worker is to 
be Christianized precisely in that setting. This means that the 
setting itself must be altered and recast. It is not a question of 
building an artificial framework alongside the worker’s real life— 
hoping, for example, that in a club he may gain sufficient strength 
to resist the influence of his daily environment. The young worker 
has an eternal destiny. This he will not attain “ by means of 
religious actions separated from his real life. It is inherent in his 
worldly calling as a young worker ; the two are bound up together. 
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In all the actions of his daily life he is a collaborator with God.” 
Father Rochford explains the Enquiry Method practised in the 
Y.C.W., with its three stages of See; Judge: Act. And he 
gives some details of the organization that is used, with instances 
of the success already achieved here in Britain. There are some 
gaps which we would have liked to see more adequately filled, but, 
on the whole, the book is clear and reasonably complete. All 
success to the apostolate of the Y.C.W., which is at once timely 
and enthusiastic. Father Rochford’s volume should make the 
movement known to wider circles. ‘The Spring number of The 
Young Worker gives a cordial welcome to the book, part of which 
deserves quotation: “‘ The methods and technique of the move- 
ment are dealt with in detail ; the training and forming of leaders, 
the activities of the members are discussed practically and at 
length. Organization and the various services have their own 
chapters. Still more, the Y.C.W. ideals and philosophy are 
brought’ out, in sharp contrast to the modern background of 
pleasure, selfishness, paganism, regimentation and war. One sees 
here youthful modern Christianity: fresh, realistic, vital.” A 
helpful and timely book. 


DoctTRINAL 


In Our Living Faith (B.O. and W., 7s. 6d. n.) Father Stephen 
Shaw provides us with some straightforward and simply-written 
chapters on major aspects of the Catholic faith. The chapters 
are dedicated to the girls of Farnborough Hill Convent and are 
perhaps intended primarily for boys and girls in their last two years 
at school: but there is no reason why they should not enjoy a 
much wider reading circle. Faith, Hope and Charity—God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—the Eucharist, Confession, Our 
Lady and Prayer: much ground is covered. The chapter on 
God the Son includes an eloquent study of the character of Christ, 
and in that on the Eucharist there are some helpful devotions for 
Holy Communion as well as an outline of Pére de la Taille’s 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass. What examples and 
illustrations there are, come from Scripture and Saints’ lives ; 
references to to-day are remarkably few. 


Non-CaTHOLIC 

Mr. Maurice Samuel writes, not without feeling and intensity, 
about the problem of Anti-Semitism which he declares to be 
The Great Hatred (Gollancz, 3s. 6d. n.), quite different in char- 
acter from every other kind of intolerance. He blames both 
Christians and “liberals” for not recognizing this fact. The 
Christian is censured for not seeing that anti-Semitism is a camou- 
flaged form of anti-Christianity, and that it is “ Jesus, the Jew” 
who is the real object of such attack. ‘“ We shall never understand 
the maniacal, world-wide seizure of anti-Semitism unless we trans- 
pose the terms. It is of Christ that the Nazi-Fascists are afraid ; 
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it is in His omnipotence they believe ; it is Him that they are 
determined madly to obliterate. But the names of Christ and 
Christianity are too overwhelming, and the habit of submission 
to them is too deeply ingrained after centuries and centuries of 
teaching. Therefore they must make their assault on those who 
were responsible for the birth and spread of Christianity.” Mr. 
Samuel distinguishes, of course, between ordinary anti-Jewish 
feeling and the “ obsessional” anti-Semitism with which alone 
he is dealing. He reproaches the “liberals” with their silly 
optimism, their futile belief in a mechanical progress and their 
inability to understand that anti-Semitism is the core and centre 
of Nazi-Fascism. There are good pages in which the author 
contrasts the “‘ force-gospel *’ of Germany, Russia and Japan, and 
the Judzo-Christian tradition that has tried to eliminate force, 
at least as anything more than a second-best necessity. Soviet 
Russia has been outspoken in its attack upon Christianity and so 
has not needed to employ the camouflage of anti-Semitism. What- 
ever one may think of his main thesis, Mr. Samuel’s book provides 
material for reflection. Unfortunately, the general effect is some- 
what marred by rhetorical questions and too many direct addresses 
to the reader. 
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